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by ° 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 





“~ aie 


HE story of 
an amiable and 
singular child and 
her unusual quest 
for affection—a 
book which will 
prove a_ revela- 
m| tion to all men 
tae ~ and women. It 
is altogether a 
new thing in fiction, and is rapidly achieving 
wide popularity. The illustrations, by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, make the volume unusually at- 
tractive. 


From “ Rebecca 


Price, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








Sonnets and Songs 


HELEN HAY WHITNEY 


Author of ‘‘ The Rose of Dawn,’’ etc. 


Mrs. Payne Whitney is a daughter of the 
late Secretary of State, John Hay, and her 
poetical ability is well known. This collection 
contains twenty-six love sonnets, together with 
other short poems, all of which are notable for 
their beauty of conception, natural charm of 
expression, and simplicity of presentation. 

This volume is undoubtedly the most nota- 
ble publication of the year in the realm of 


poetry. 


Post 8v0, Ornamented Cloth, Gilt Top, Printed on Fine 
Antique Deckelled-Edge Paper, $1.20 net. 
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POLE BAKER 


WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘‘ Abner Daniel,” ‘‘ The Georgians,” 
“The Substitute,” etc. 


OLE BAKER will be remembered as a 

humorous character in “ Abner Daniel.” In 
this new novel he is the central character—a shrewd, 
kindly, shirt-sleeves philosopher, with some capital 
yarns to tell as well as an important part to play 
in the love affairs of a young couple with which 
the narrative is chiefly concerned. Indeed, were it 
not for his genius for meddling in other people’s 
affairs to their own ultimate good, the romance of 
the young lovers would not have ended so happily. 
The characters and scenes are again those of 
Georgia, and the same good-humored, delightful 
narrative winds leisurely through this story as in 
its popular predecessors. 


Price, $1.50 
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——=A NOVEL 





By the Author of 
THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 


HIS popular author here makes 
her debut as a novelist. The 
story, which recounts the struggle 
between good and evil in a man’s 
nature, is vibrant with life and 
power. The situations are novel 


and dramatic. 


Illustrated in color from paintings by the author 


$1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


An interesting incident of the week ending September 30 
was the arrival of Secretary-of-War Tarr at San Francisco, 
where in an interview he gave an account of the impressions 
made upon him during his tour of the Philippines. Judge 
Tarr begen by admitting frankly that the political situation 
in the isiends was not as good as it ought to be. Owing to 
the persistency of insurrection in certain quarters, it had 
been deemed necessary to suspend the writ of habeas corpus 
in the provinces of Cavite and Batangas in Luzon, and the 
same thing had been done in the island of Samar. There 
seems to be no doubt that the disaffected element, although 
numerically small, is continually recruited among the ig- 
norant masses of the heterogeneous population, which is divided 
into tribes speaking some seventy different dialects, and for 
the most part hostile to one another. The Secretary of War 
also admitted that while some of the complaints made by 
natives against the constabulary were unfounded, a change 
in the police force ought probably te be effected, and would 
become forthwith a subject of consideration. He had found 
it indispensable, he said, to emphasize the policy of the 
RoosEVELT administration with regard to Filipino independ- 
enee, and to tell the islanders that there was absolutely no 
hope of their attaining independence during the present gen- 
eration. He had added that, in his opinion, they would 
probably need a much longer period to qualify themselves 
for self-government. 











During the Secretary’s sojourn in the Philippines a 
law was passed referring to the insular Supreme Court 
all disputed questions relating to the possession of churches, 
rectories, and cemeteries, and a compromise was effected 
by which a good title to the lands formerly belonging 
to the Dominican Order could be conveyed immediately to 
the government. Judge Tarr seemed inclined to think that 
the internal-revenue taxes on tobaceo and alcoholic liquors 
might be too high. He found Manila still lacking an ade- 
quate supply of drinking-water and a proper hygienic sewer 
system, but, fortunately, the eonstruction of such appliances 
has been authorized by Congress. The Secretary and the 
Federal legislators who accompanied him concurred in recog- 
nizing that the industrial depression from which the islands 
are suffering can only be eured by placing the Philippines on 
the same footing as Hawaii, and admitting its products, 
especially its sugar and tobacco, to the United States market 
duty free, and also by Opening the Philippines to American 
capital and energy. Seerectary Tarr denounced the applica- 
tion of our coastwise shipping laws to the islands, for the 
reason that we did not simultaneously include their products 
within our tariff wall. The outeome of the galling incon- 
sistency is that while exports from the Philippines have to 
pay duties in the United States as if they eame from a foreign 
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land, the aative exporter is compelled to pay the high freight 
rates of American vessels instead of the lower rates that might 
be obtained from tramp steamers. As things are now, Philip- 
pine commerce is virtually legislated out of existence. We 
earnestly hope that the Fifty-ninth Congress will be con- 
strained by public opinion to perform the duty that we owe 
to our transmarine possessions. 


The published correspondence between President Roosrvett 
and Mr. Fravcis B. Loomis—who, on October 2, retired from 
the office of First Assistant Seeretary of State, wherein he 
is succeeded by Mr. Rovserr Bacoxn—bears witness to the 
former’s magnanimity, and places the latter in a better posi- 
tion before the public than some current assertions, hitherto 
uncontradicted, had tended to place him. It has been al- 
leged that the late Secretary Hay thoroughly disliked and 
distrusted My. Loowis, and that, practically, his last official 
act was to visit the White Tlouse for the purpose of urging 
the President not to dismiss Bowen but to dismiss Loomis. 
The contrary proves to have been the fact. Mr. Loomis, in a 
lefgem to Mr. Roosrveit, requested the President to say 
whéther there was any ground for the imputation that the 
First Assistant Secretary of State was not persona grata 
by Mr. Hay. The President in his reply declares that Mr. 
HIaAy never spoke to him about Mr. Loomis except with re- 
spect and cordial appreciation of the latter’s services, and 
expressed very great regret that the First Assistant Secretary 
thought of leaving the government service. Mr. Rooskveit 
further testifies that Mr. Tlay used about Mr. Bowen stronger 
language of condemnation than he had ever been heard to 
use about any other man who had served under him. He 
even went so far as to express to the President strong dissent 
from the action taken by the latter in endorsing Secretary 
Tart’s report so far as the mild censure of Mr. Loomis 
therein contained was concerned, and submitted that, in his 
opinion, the only action called for was the dismissal of Mr. 
Bowen and the announcement of Mr. Loomis’s entire vindica- 
tion. Under the circumstanees, it will searcely be denied 
that Mr. Loowts retires from office with a certificate of good 
conduct. Evidently the confidence reposed in him by Join 
Tlay was unalterable and repeatedly proclaimed. Praise from 
Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed. 

The pivotal question at the November election in Mary- 
land is whether the proposed amendment to the State Con- 
stitution shall be adopted. Senator Gorman has said that if 
the amendment is rejected he will retire from polities, and 
Secretary Bonapar're is doing his best to insure the fulfilment 
of the threat. The Por amendment, so called because it was 
drafted by Attorney-General Por, provides that every male 
citizen of the United States having certain prescribed quali- 
fications as to age, residence, and the payment of taxes, shall 
be entitled to be registered so as to become a qualified voter 
in Maryland if he belong to one of the three categories, 
namely: a person who is able to read any section of the 
Constitution submitted to him by the officers of registration 
and to give a reasonable explanation of the same; or who, 
if unable to read such section, can understand and give a 
reasonable explanation thereof when it is read to him by the 
registration officer; secondly, a person who, on the 1st day 
of January, 1869, or previously thereto, was entitled to vote 
under the laws of Maryland, or of any other State of the 
United States wherein he then resided; thirdly, any male 
lineal descendant of such last-named person as may be twenty- 
one years of age or over in the year 1906. No person not per- 
taining to one of those three classes will, if the amendment 
is adopted, be entitled to be registered or to vote. The recent 
State convention of the Maryland Democracy declared in its 
platform that the only issue in the campaign is whether 
negro suffrage, which, they say, was put upon them against 
their will, shall be restricted and its power for evil destroyed. 
Opposed to Senator GorMAN and the Democracy on this ques- 
tion are not only the Republicans, but also the independents 
of Baltimore, who denounce the proposed amendment as 
placing in a registration and election board a dangerous 
power that might be used to disfranchise white persons. It 
will be remembered that these independents, acting in con- 
junction with the Republicans, made Mr. Bonaparte a Presi- 
dential elector last November. They expect to do as well 
this year. 
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Before this number of the WErKLy meets the reader’s eye, 
the Republican State convention of Massachusetts will have 
met to frame a platform and nominate candidates for State 
officers. An organization known as the “Committee of One 
Hundred on Reciprocal Trade” has been for some time con- 
ducting an. agitation in Massachusetts to compel the adoption 
by the Republican convention of a plank favorable to genuine 
tariff revision. In petitions that have been circulated through- 
out the State, and will be placed before the delegates, the 
convention is called upon to demand that hides, coal, iron 
ore, lumber, and wood pulp be put on the free list, and that 
duties on manufactured and other articles be reduced where 
existing duties are higher than are needed for any just pur- 
pose of protection. The Committee of One Hundred are 
doubtless justified in professing, as they have professed during 
the preliminary canvass, to have the cordial sympathy of 
President Rooseveit, and it will be interesting to see how 
Senator Lopce contrives to reconcile fidelity to the “ stand- 
patters” with his desire to remain a welcome guest at the 
White House. To what extent the election last yea 
Dovuaias, the Democratic nominee, to the Govern 
turned on the tariff issue is uncertain. The stand-p 
say that it played only an inconsiderable part, and that what 
clected Dovcias was his popularity with the labor-unions. 
They predict that any Republican on any platform can win 
next November. It must be aéknowledged that, at this writing, 
the Democrats, who hold their State convention on October 
7, are evincing comparatively little interest in the campaign, 
and that in the recent Republican primaries the repre- 
sentatives of reciprocity fell materially short of the success 
for which they had hoped. 






It was an interesting meeting of the convention of the 
military surgeons of the United States that was held at 
Detroit on September 28. Major Louis L. Seaman, of New 
York, read a paper on “The Real Triumph of Japan,” in 
which he brought forward evidence in support of his former 
praise of the sanitary and hygienic work done by the medical 
department of the Japanese army in the field. He quoted 
from the Tokio correspondent of the London Standard the 
statisties of Japan’s losses during the war up to September 21, 
1905. It seems that the Japanese who were killed or died 
from wounds numbered 46,180, and those who died from sick- 
ness, 15,300. Pointing out that the percentage of deaths 
due to sickness was less than one-fourth of the total deaths, 
Major SEAMAN pronounced it a record unparalleled in the 
annals of war. He commended these unprecedented figures 
to the study of General Orts, whe, when commanding at 
Manila, censored the cablegram of the chief surgeon—who 
had requested fifty additional medical officers and 200 more 
nurses when the hospital wards were overerowded—because 
such a despatch would prove the falsity of his claim that he 
had “the situation well in hand.” Dr. Seaman thought it 
would do no harm, either, if the Japanese sanitary and 
hygienic statistics were exhibited to the American commander 
in the Cuban campaign who directed the unloading of a ship 
filled with medical and hospital supplies intended for Santi- 
ago, and ordered the substitution of a load of mules. The 
same statistics might supply, he suggested, food for thought 
to another American major-general during the war with 
Spain, who, on being waited upon by certain medical officers 
with a protest against the use of certain drinking-water, 
said, in- response to their complaint, “When I want your 
advice I will send for you; until I do, you can attend to 
your own business.” 


Major SeraMAn’s conclusion was that until the line 
and staff officers of the American army are taught the 
necessity of sanitation, and until medical officers receive 
sufficient rank and authority to enforce it, the medical de- 
partment of the United States army must remain a humilia- 
ting failure. He considers its continuance under present 
conditions a confession of national imbecility. We should 
not omit to record the surprising fact that not only every 
hospital in Japan but every base and field hospital in Man- 
churia has had a bacteriological laboratory. The result was 
tnat epidemics were prevented, and individual lives were 
saved by the prompt diagnosis of maladies. No man in the 
Japanese army suffered from an alarming rise in temperature 
without his blood going immediately under the microscope. 
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Malaria was forthwith recognized for malaria, and typhoid 
for typhoid by the Japanese military physicians. Diseases 
were not guessed at, as they were in Cuba and the Philippines, 
where often for a week army doctors would try to deal with 
eases of disease by sleight of hand and trick of eye. Of 
course, Dr. SEAMAN’S criticisms have not given unmixed 
pleasure to the medical department of the United States army, 
and at the close of the meeting held at Detroit on September 
28 he tendered his resignation to the government. We shall 
indeed be surprised if the resignation is accepted. 

The memorable incidents connected with world polities 
which occurred in the week ending September 30 were the 
continuance of the crisis at Budapest, the publication of 
the official text of the treaty of alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan, the conclusion of an agreement between France 
and Germany with regard to the scope of the Morocco con- 
ference, and the agreement reached between Norway and 
Sweden respecting the conditions under which the union of 
the two countries shall be dissolved. The Emperor-King is 
willing to make considerable concessions as regards the terms 
on which the fundamental compacts regulating the fiscal 
and commercial relations of the Hungarian and Cisleithan 
kingdoms shall be renewed, but he persists in refusing to 
permit the Magyar language to be used for the words of 
command in the Hungarian army. The leaders of the coali- 
tion which dominates the popular branch of the Hungarian 
Parliament say that the substitution of Magyar for German 
in words of command is imperatively required by the nation’s 
sense of independence, and that unless the change is made 
no appropriations will be granted. The moral weakness of 
the position occupied by the Magyars is that they constitute 
only a minority of the inhabitants of Hungary, and are, 
consequently, opposed to universal suffrage, which is de- 
manded by the Socialists and by the Rumanians, who form a 
large but oppressed minority of the IIApspurG sovereign’s sub- 
jects in IIungary. As Francis Keossutu and other leaders 
of the coalition are said to be trying to prevent disturbances 
of public order, we opine that some basis of compromise 
will be hit upon, and that a resort to revolutionary violence 
need not at present be looked for. 


The treaty of alliance between Great Britain and Japan 
was signed, it seems, on August 12, and was to supersede, 
immediately after the termination of the war then pending 
in the Far East, the agreement made by them on January 
13, 1902. The new compact differs from the former agree- 
ment in that it applies not only to eastern Asia, but also 
to India, and binds each signatory to assist the other when 
the latter is attacked, not only by two or more powers, but 
even by a single power. As the preamble states that the 
present treaty has for its object the maintenance of peace 
in the “region” of India, and as Japan by the fourth article 
recognizes Great Britain’s right to take such measures in 
the “proximity ” of the Indian frontier as may be deemed 
needful for safeguarding British India, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the treaty covers Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan, and even Persia, as well as India herself. The 
treaty is weleomed with a close approach to unanimity by all 
the London papers. The Spectator, however, expresses a 
doubt as to the moral eftect on Britain’s Indian subjects of 
the virtual confession that Britain’s own forees, unaided, 
might be inadequate for the retention and protection of the 
vast peninsula. That a compact which assures to Japan 
unshakable ascendeney in the Strait of Korea and to Great 
Britain unchallengeable control of India would be eyed 
askance in St. Petersburg andsBerlin might have been taken 
for granted. The Paris papers at first evinced approval, but 
it may only be a question of time when they will recognize 
the difficulty of reconciling their cordial understanding with 
England, Japan’s ally, on the one hand, with their own 
alliance with Russia on the other. 


Tt might at first sight be inferr@d, from the tenor of the 
agreement made by Germany and France with regard to what 
shall be and what shall not be submitted to the international 
conference to be held shortly at the Spanish port of Alge- 
ciras, that honors are easy, but the truth is that France has 
rather the best of the bargain. As the French government 
consents to take part in the conference, it may be thought 


















that the German Emperor has made good his original asser- 
tion that France and England had no right to disregard 
the Madrid Conventicn of some years ago, to which they were 
parties, and that the other signatories could not permit them 
to regulate the affairs of Morocco between themselves. 
France, of course, had no objection to a second conference 
provided it would not attempt to interfere «vith her special 
interests in Morocco, and especially with her claim to main- 
tain order on the Algerian frontier. The German pleni- 
potentiary has conceded this very claim. He acknowledges 
that the right to exercise police functions on the Algerian 
border is one with which outside powers have no concern, 
and which may be defined by negotiations restricted exclusive- 
ly to the French and the Shereefian governments. So much 
having been coneeded by Germany, there is really no par- 
ticular reason why a second Meroeco conference should meet 
at all; but, of course, Emperor WILLIAM wants one to “save 
his face.” 


The negotiations between Sweden and Norway, which have 
been going on at Carlstad, also terminated in a compromise. 
The Norwegians are permitted to retain one group of frontier 
fortifications, but all the modern and useful portions of the 
other fortresses are to be demolished. In regard to the in- 
terpretation of this and every other feature of the agreement, 
the two countries agree to accept the arbitration of the 
Hague tribunal. Even should one cf the signatories hold 
that its vital interests are at stake in a given controversy, 
the question whether such interests are really affected is to 
be referred to the Hague eourt of arbitration. This is going 
much farther in the way of substituting arbitration for war- 
fare than any of the great European powers has been willing 
to go. Norway and Sweden are not great powers, but they 
are setting a great example. Nobody doubts that the Carl- 
stad agreement will be ratified by the Swedish Riksdag and 
the Norwegian Storthing, and that subsequently the inde- 
pendence of Norway will be formally recognized by the 
Swedish sovereign. What form of government will be adopted 
by Norway is as yet undetermined. The choice will be left 
to a plebiscite. Some Norwegians would prefer a republic 
to a Swedish monarch, and others would rather have a re- 
public than a Danish prince. That is to say, the situation 
is a good deal like that which was presented at Paris in 
1875. The Bonapartists wanted a restoration of the empire 
with a Napotron at its head. The Monarchists wanted a 
Bourson sovereign. The two parties were so bitterly opposed 
to each other and each was so loath to witness the triumph 
of its rival that, ultimately, they recognized the expediency 
of meeting on the neutral ground of a republic. 

One by one the small independent states of Europe are 
being ineorporated with their larger neighbors. The latest 
example of such absorption was given the other day, when 
the tiny commonwealth of Moresnet, the inhabitants of whieh 
number 3500, and the area of which is variously computed 
by different authorities at from 70 to 939 acres, became a 
part of Belgium. In Moresnet, until it lost its independent 
existence, might have been witnessed an approach to the 
ideal state of things advoeated by some social ph‘losophers. 
There was no army, and, of course, no navy; there was only 
one policeman. There were no courts; on the rare occasions 
when an offence against the criminal or civil law was com- 
mitted the offender had to be tried and punished in Belgium 
or Prussia. For many decades the annual budget of Moresnet 
has never exceeded $547. Large and opulent by comparison 
seems the petty principality of Monaco, which comprises 
eight square miles, and contains some 14,000 inhabitants. Its 
revenues are notoriously derived for the most part from the 
corporation which owns and runs the gambling-house at 
Monte Carlo. The little republic of San Marino, which lies 
among the eastern spurs of the Apennines, has an area of 
33 square miles, and some 9000 inhabitants. The militia 
numbers about a thousand men, and the governing body is 
a Grand Council of 60 life members, self-elected, of whom 
a third are nobles. The executive is committed to two Cap- 
tains-Regent, who are chesen, the one from the nobles, the 
other from the bourgeoisie. In these respects San Marino 
is a miniature survival of the medieval Italian republics. 
It is well known that the greater part of the once innumerable 
German principalities were extinguished either during the 
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Napoleonic wars, or after the Austro-Prussian war of 1866. 
There are still a iew vestiges, however, of the old state of 
things. For example, the principality of Reuss contains only 
122 square miles and fewer than 68,000 inhabitants; the 
principality of Schaumburg-Lippe, 131 square miles and some 
43,000 inhabitants. There remain also three Free Cities, 
represented in the Bundesrath, namely, Hamburg, with 158 
square miles and nearly 800,000 inhabitants; Bremen, with 
99 square miles and 225,000 inhabitants; and Lubeck, with 
115 square miles and less than a hundred thousand people. 


It is tolerably well known that Porto Rico is in a bad 
way industrially, and that conditions there do not as 
yet do as much credit as they should to American ad- 
ministration. In the hope of bringing the state of the 
Porto - Ricans more effectively to the notice of our people, 
the Werrkty has sent there Mr. Cuartes W. Tyrer to 
study the situation and tell us what is the matter. His 
first letter we publish this week. We bespeak attention to 
it and to the others that are to follow. Mr. Tyrer reports 
extreme disgust among the Porto-Ricans with our handling 
of their island and its interests. This disgust, which he 
represents to have reached a piteh of desperation, has suc- 
ceeded by a gradual growth feelings of quite the opposite 
quality. The Porto-Ricans welcomed us to their island with 
joyous and enthusiastic anticipations. Now they feel that 
American rule has proved an unspeakable calamity. What 
has ‘been the trouble? Mr. Tyter has undertaken to explain. 
One trouble was that the anticipations that greeted American 
rule were fantastically and impossibly roseate. Another was 
that our arrival was followed in a little while by the dis- 
astrous hurricane that almost destroyed the coffee-plantations 
on the island. Following that came the sudden loss of the 
market for such Porto-Rican coffee as survived the hurricane, 
and the wholesale ruin of the coffee-planters. Mr. Ty Ler 
explains how vitally important to all classes of people on the 
islaad was the money that coffee brought in. Most of the 
Porto-Ricans blame the Americans both for the hurricane 
and for the loss of the coffee-market. 


Another thing that has helped to ruin them can be laid to 
us with justice. We lately called attention to the enormous 
damage done to the business interests of the island by a pro- 
vision of a law passed by Congress in 1900 forbidding any 
corporation to own or control more than 500 acres of land 
in Porto Rico, and forbidding any person to own shares in 
more than one corporation engaged in agriculture in Porto 
Rico. This measure, intended to prevent American capital- 
ists from grabbing up all the best opportunities that the 
island offered, has had the effect of keeping American capital 
out of the island altogether, with tragical results to the pros- 
perity of the islanders. 


Of the matters mentioned Mr. Tyrer speaks this week. 
Next week he will remind us that the Upper House of the 
Porto-Rican legislature includes among its eleven members six 
American heads of departments appointed by the President. 
He will narrate how scandalously unfit some of these appoint- 
ces have been for their places, and how very damaging their 
escapades and malfeasances have been to the reputation of 
American officialdom in the eyes of the Porto-Ricans. Hap- 
pily none of the scandal-working officials he speaks of is 
now in office, but the ill effect of their conduct remains in 
the Porto-Rican mind. : 


Newport is divided against itself in spirit, and wants to 
be in fact. That part of its population which lives along the 
cliffs and bevond, occupying the south end of the island, 
declares that it pays heavy taxes and gets no appreciable 
benefit therefrom. They pay half a million dollars a year, 
they say, and get one school which has twenty pupils, one 
hose-wagon, and three patrolmen. Whatever else they have 
they pay extra for. They don’t knew what becomes of their 
annual half-million, and they insist that if they had the 
spending of some of that money they could make it do them 
vastly more good than it does now. So they propose to ask 
the Legislature to set them up as a city on their own account 
under the name of South Newport. How deeply their feel- 
ings are stirred appears from their being prepared to exist 
under such a name as South Newport. It is like moving 
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from Fifth Avenue to South Fifth Avenue. If the South- 
Newporters succeed in getting their separation, they must 
have a better name than that; something individual and 
characteristic—Shekel Island say, or Plunk Centre. Without 
special knowledge about it, we presume their grievances are 
well founded. Politics in Rhode Island enjoy the kind of 
repute that makes it conceivable that the rich South-New- 
porters may be paying more for government than it is worth. 





The President is going to New Orleans in spite of remon- 
strance. He went to Cuba once in spite of remonstrance, 
and more recently he dove in a submarine in spite of every- 
body’s objections. Sometimes we hope he will turn parson 
when he gets done being President. He would still say what 
ire chose and do what he chose, and prospering at it, would 
probably be an encouragement to the other ministers, as well 
as a means of grace to the laity. As it is, he sets the most 
extensive example that has ever been set by a living American. 
It is a good example, considering its size. 


Last week the Methodist preachers who met in New York 
discussed the army canteen. They are against it. Dr. 
Wivpinc, of Paterson, New Jersey, said: “ What would you 
think of a big mill or factory with a saloon on the ground? 
The officers of the corporation would not permit such a thing.” 
It would be unusual, and, as a rule, unnecessary. Neverthe- 
less, a big New Jersey corporation maintained a beer-saloon 
in its factory not long ago, and to the best of our belief has 
it still. The purpose of it was to keep the workmen on the 
premises and away from outside saloons, to promote sobriety, 
and to save their money. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany has iong experimented with the sale of various drinks 
to its employees, whose status at the company’s settlements 
is not unlike that of soldiers at some army posts. No body 
of men or body of women who start with the announced con- 
viction that nobody ought to be permitted to touch, taste, 
or handle any intoxicant can possibly bring to the army- 
canteen problem the dispassionate consideration which it 
deserves. If such a body as the so-called Committee of Fifty 
were to examine a report upon the canteen problem, its con- 
clusions would command respect. - 


The body of a woman found in the Meersham tunnel, near 
Croyden, England, on the night of September 24, is accepted 
as evidence of another murder done in one of the compart- 
ment railway-carriages which our oversea kindred still affect. 
It has made an unusual disturbance, leading to the cancel- 
ling of some large orders for railroad-carriages of the old type, 
and to a strong emotion in favor of the type of car in use 
in this enlightened country. Our cars are unquestionably 
safer for women travelling alone than the British carriages. 
Where our kinsmen beat us is in their capacity to be stirred 
up by a murder. We have ten thousand homicides a year 
and only about one hundred and fifty legal executions. Rail- 
road accidents kill another ten thousand of us annually. 
That means that each year one out of every 4000 Americans 
is either murdered or killed on a railroad. Nevertheless, we 
eat and drink and go about our business as though human 
life in the United States was reasonably safe. 


The football season is upon us again, and finds the world 
with no engrossing wars to watch and able to pay attention 
to the gridiron. The detail that is most noticeable so far 
is the insistence of the scholastic authorities that football 
shall not be an exclusive course in their institutions, but shall 
be combined with due: proportion of mental feats and ex- 
ercises. Thus Dean Lewis, of Pennsylvania, won’t let Cap- 
tain Reynoups, the indispensable full-back, play because he 
is not satisfied that the postgraduate course in law which 
the Captain offers to take will be of service to him as a lawyer. 
Yale has lost the use of three or four terrific young players 
from the preparatory schools because they either failed in 
their entrance examinations or had more conditions than 
is compatible with football. These incidents and others like 
them indicate stiffness of backbones in faculties. Another 
line of incidents concerns the bones of players, which are 
cracking on all sides. Captain Hurry, of Harvard, was 
so warmly received in the first minute of his first appearance 
for the season that he had to be laid off for extensive repairs. 
Quarter-back Star, of Harvard, is also laid up at this writing, 
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also several Princeton players and divers others, and a very 
serious injury to an Exeter player is reported. It is:a mar- 
vellously rough game. “It was good fun,” writes a young 
player, “but all the skin was taken off my shin, and I am 
horribly lame.” So long as it is good fun it is worth some 
abrasions of the skin and much lameness. Publie discussion 
of football tends to be engrossed by consideration of it as 
a rival to study and a source of physical injury. Probably 
we pay too little attention to the use of the game in de- 
veloping courage and some of the moral qualities in boys, 
in getting the laziness out of them, and keeping their minds 
clean. No doubt it serves these ends better in the schools 
than in the colleges. It is a game that tries and tests, and in 
spite of its abuses and in spite of its roughness it is not a 
game that can be spared by the men who train the young. 

Mr. Kiruna, interviewed by the Paris Figaro, explains 
that the entente cordiale now in use between England and 
France is primarily a popular sentiment based on recognition 
that “the only two great powers of Europe that are really 
free” should get near enough together to act as a counter- 
poise to a retrograde and medieval spirit in a certain part 
of Europe which has struggled with success against the forces 
of liberty. In a certain part of Europe, he explains, Cesarism 
exists and has become menacing. The two great free coun- 
tries of Europe have perceived this together. That, as Mr. 
Kipuing sees it, is all. He makes light of the supposed com- 
mercial rivalry between England and Germany. He does 
not think a people can develop very far under “a theocratic 
autocracy in which God gives orders through the mouth 
of the monarch.” He even manifests distrust of the solidity 
of the theocratic autocracy, and Wonders how it would stand 
the jolt if the Russian Empire were to break up and the 
Austrian Emperor to die. He intimates that German solidity, 
as it exists, is of the made-in-Germany order, and that lib- 
erty as understood in France and England is not impossible 
in Germany also. Mr. Kie.inc imparts a point of view in 
a skilful, pleasing, and penetrating fashion. He is more 
pictorial and perhaps more succinct in verse, as in his allu- 
sion to the bear that walks like a man, but not more definite 
or comprchensible. 


Tuomas Aucustus Jacear, late Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of southern Ohio, now rector of St. Paul’s Church, Boston, 
is quoted by the Transcript as saying in a sermon on 
October 1, “ My interest in this church has increased during 
the past year by meeting humble men and women who have 
come to me and said, ‘I am glad to see you, Bishop Jaaaar.’ ” 
Glad to see him, no doubt, and probably with good reason; 
but why humble? Circumstanees may be humble, and so 
may folks, but it is not evident why being glad to see Bishop 
JAGGAR should earry with it an implication of humility. 
They might be proud to meet him. We guess he meant poor— 
or rather unrich—people. Self-respecting Americans cannot 
safely be classified as humble because they are rather poor. 
The grace of humility may be in their hearts, but that is a 
personal asset. Hereabouts there are lots of us who are 
comparatively poor, who are worthier than many of the rich 
and just as cocky. We dare say it is so in Boston too. It is 
hardly respectable anywhere to be rich this fall. It seems 
rash for the bishop of southern Ohio (retired) to call sundry 
of his Boston parishioners “humble” in that inclusive and 
general way. He must be new to Boston. The late Patrick 
OoLuins never called Bostonians humble, but he came there 
young. 

Another bishop, Patrick Luppen, of Syracuse, is quoted 
as speaking unkindly of some of us in a sermon at Bing- 
hamton. The papers eredit him with exclaiming: “ Look 
at these New York millionaires of whom we read in the news- 
papers. On Sundays they go to church with their Bibles 
under their arms, and on week-days they are engaged in 
stealing millions from the people.” Bishop LuppEN mustn’t 
believe everything he reads in the papers about the habits 
of New-Yorkers. Scarcely any of our millionaires carry their 
Bibles to church now. Some of them don’t go to church. 
Others don’t steal millions from the people on week-days. 
General disparagement of millionaires is risky. They are 
much like other people, only a little more so, since in some 
particulars they stand for a fuller realization of hopes. 
















Ex-Secretary Olney and Political Rate-making 
for Railways 


Mr. RoosEvetr has ideas of his own, and clings to them firmly, 
so long as he believes them to be well founded. Nobody has yet 
accused him, however, of megalomania,:or of the oracular spirit 
which imagines itself to be infallible. On the contrary, it is 
known to all who have any acquaintance with him that he will 
listen to argument, and is open to conviction. This being a fact, 
we venture to say that no article contributed to a periodical for 
many a month has obtained more serious attention at his hands 
than is likely to be challenged and secured by the discussion of 
* Railroad Rate-making by Congress.” by Mr. Ricuarp OLNEY, 
in the October number of the North American Review, As hav- 
ing been Attorney-General and Secretary of State in the second 
CLEVELAND administration, Mr. OLNEY has a prescriptive title to 
be heard, and the claim is fortified by the general recognition of 
his legal attainments and of the respect paid to his views on con- 
stitutional questions by the United States Supreme Court. 
Hitherto the inquiry whether the power to fix rates for railways in 
certain exigencies should be confided to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on lines more or less similar to those followed in the 
Escu-TOWNSEND Dill has been debated almost exclusively on the 
ground of expediency alone. To enlightened public opinion on that 
point the testimony of practical railroad men is best adapted, 
and for that reason the Senate Committee, which has been sitting 
during the summer, has confined itself mainly to such evidence. 
That Congress is constitutionally empowered to formulate and en- 
force rates for interstate railways, and to delegate such power to 
a commission, has been taken for granted. The purpose of Mr. 
OLNEY’S article in the North American Review is to show that 
the assumption is at least open to dispute. We need not say that 
if Mr. OLNEY could make good the assertion, he would put an end, 
once for all, to attempts at railway rate-making by Congress. He 
would have laid the axe to the root of the tree. 

There is no doubt about the soundness of Mr. OLNEy’s initial 
proposition, that whatever authority Congress has over the rates 
charged by common carriers engaged in interstate business it gets 
from that clause of the Constitution which gives it power “ to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and among the several States,” 
it having been settled by the United States Supreme Court that 
commerce includes transportation. Mr. OLNEY points out that 
three legal inquiries at once suggest themselves, and he proceeds 
to state them: Virst, Is it true that the commerce clause of the 
Constitution authorizes Congress to prescribe the charges of car- 
riers employed in interstate transportation; secondly, If it is true, 
may Congress delegate the power to a commission; and, thirdly, 
If it can, is the power qualified, and, if so, how, by the constitu- 
tional prohibition against the granting of any preference to the 
ports of one State over those of another? These questions are con- 
sidered by Mr. OLNEY in the reverse order of their statement. 
We purpose to indicate his conclusions. 

It seems indisputable that the constitutional power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce is limited by that clause of the 
Constitution which forbids Congress to give an advantage or 
preference to a port or ports in one State over the port or ports 
of another State. The obvious purpose of the limitation was that 
the nation’s commerce should be free to flow in its natural chan- 
nels, so far as the ports of the several States are concerned, and 
should not be diverted from one port to another by any interference 
on the part of the national government. Now there is no doubt 
that such interference is brought about by the system of differen- 
tial rates which is followed on the great trunk lines of the coun- 
try. The purpose and the outcome of the system are to put a port 
naturally inferior on the same plane as a port naturally superior 
by permitting the carrier who serves the former to charge lower 
rates. Mr. OLNEY docs not deny that such equalization of the 
commercial qualities of ports diverse in natural advantages is 
competent for the railroads, since the property they own is private 
property, and practically is under private control. He submits, 
however, that the same equalization is not within the competence 
of the political entity known as the United States, since its powers 
are strictly limited by the Federal Constitution. Even if the 
commerce clause, taken by itself, would enable it to prescribe 
rates of interstate transportation, yet the power must be exer- 
cised without a violation of the express prohibition of a preference 
of one port over another. It follows that a necessary consequence 
of Congressional railroad rate-making would be the abandonment 
of the present system of port differentials, a system to which 
many ports and existing railroad lines are indebted for the 
business and prosperity they are now enjoying. 

We pass to the question whether, if Congress may itself dictate 
rates of interstate transportation, it is competent for Congress to 
delegate that power to a commission. In some cases decided by 
the United States Supreme Court such competence seems to have 
been taken for granted, and in other cases it has been affirmed 
in the obiter dicta of judges. In Mr. OLNEyY’s opinion, however, 
an examination of all the cases shows that the inquiry whether 
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authorizing a commission to fix rates is a delegation of legislative 
power which Congress is incompetent to make has never been con- 
sidered by the United States Supreme Court the pivot on which 
its decision was to turn in any case, and it consequently presents 
an issue which has never been thoroughly discussed either at the 
bar or by the Court. For, although in the case of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission vs. Railway Company, the United States 
Supreme Court said that Congress might itself prescribe rates, or 
“might commit to some subordinate tribunal this duty,” yet in 
the same opinion it said that the power to prescribe a tariff of rates 
for carriage by a common carrier is a legislative and not an 
administrative or judicial function. Now, it is indisputable that 
if to prescribe rates is a legislative function the function cannot 
be delegated. This principle has often been affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court, and in the case of Firtp vs. CLARK there 
is a clear statement of the rule which determines whether or not 
a delegation of legislative power has been attempted. According 
to that rule, the true distinction is between the delegation of 
power to make the law (which, necessarily, involves a discretion 
as to what it shall be), and conferring authority or discretion 
as to its execution, to be exercised under and in pursuance of the 
law. Our highest Federal tribunal has declared that the former 
thing cannot be done, while to the latter no valid objection ean be 
made. If, then, the rule thus stated be applied to the question 
whether or not authorizing a commission to prescribe railroad 
rates is a delegation of legislative power, the question must clearly 
be answered in the aflirmative. 

Undoubtedly, if Congress itself possesses the power to make a 
law regulating the rates of interstate railways, it should not 
move at all in the matter until enlightened by the report of a 
competent and expert commission. But while it may and should 
take the advice of such a commission, it is not constitutienally 
authorized to delegate to a commission the power to embody such 
advice in legislation. We are’ reminded that in 1891 the British 
Parliament, after three years had been devoted by a commission 
of experts to an elaborate investigation, enacted in the laws of the 
land the conclusions drawn by the Board of Trade from the results 
of the inquiry. Nobody is likely to dispute Mr. OLNEyY’s conten- 
tion that rate-making for American railroads—with their mileage 
of 200,000, as against an English mileage of 23,000, and serving 
a territory of 3,600,000 square miles and a population of 80,000,- 
000, as against the 120,000 square miles and the 42,000,000 popu- 
latidn of the United Kingdom—ought to be undertaken with at 
least as much intelligence, deliberation, and patient consideration 
as characterized the like proceeding in Great Britain. Here as 
there, however, the rates determined on must rest for their final 
adoption and sanction upon the authority of the national legisla- 
ture itself, and not upon that of any subordinate and administra- 
tive body. 

We come, finally, to the fundamental question whether such a 
pewer as the right to dictate rates to the interstate carriers of 
the country can be justly regarded as conferred on Congress by 
the Constitution. Is it, asks Mr. OLNEY, by any possibility true 
that to the Federal government have been granted any such 
powers that, as respects every road or street in the country which 
is a link in interstate communication, the Federal government 
may, at its option, take complete possession and control, may 
direct the mode of its construction, its grades, the sort of vehicles 
by which it may be used, may, in short, assume its entire manage- 
ment and operation in all the most minute details? Unquestion- 
ably such a power—which would be so revolutionary in practice, 
aad which in theory is so contradictory of the views customarily 
held—can be deduced, if at all, only from the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. Now Mr. OL_Nry undertakes to show that 
while the obiter dicta of some individual justices have indicated 
a belief that, by virtue of the power to regulate commerce, inter- 
state highways may be constructed and maintained by the Federal 
government, yet such dicta are irreconcilable with the language 
used by the United States Supreme Court in the comparatively 
recent case of Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company vs. 
Kentucky, where the Court says that, in the division of authority 
with respect to interstate railways, Congress reserves to itself 
the superior right to control their commerce and forbid interfer- 
ence therewith; while to the States remains the power to create 
and to regulate the instruments of such commerce, so far as 
necessary to the conservation of the public interests. Mr. OLNEY 
submits that this distinction between the power of the Federal 
government to regulate the movements of interstate commerce on 
the one hand, and a power on the other hand to own and operate 
the instrumentalities of interstate commerce, is sound in prin- 
ciple and is not in conflict-with any adjudication of the Federal 
tribunal of last resort. The ex-Secretary goes on to argue that 
if the United States are constitutionally incapable of carrying 
on the railroad business and of acquiring for that purpose the 
railroads of the country, it would seem to follow that they are 
also constitutionally incapable of prescribing an interstate rail- 
way’s charges for services. He maintains that the rate-making 
power—the power to determine the charges for transportation— 
is the very essence of the ownership of the transportation busi- 
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ness. Upon the exercise of this power depend the profits to get 
which the business is undertaken, and except for which it would 
not be undertaken at all. In this respect the transportation busi- 
ness is like any other, and the severance of the ownership of a 
business from the power to determine the returns from it, being 
impracticable in point of fact, is pronounced by Mr. OLNEY also 
impossible in point of law. The owners of interstate railways, de- 
prived by Congress of the power to make rates, may fairly say: 
“You take my life when you do take the means by which I live.” 

Mr. OLNEY’s conclusion is, then, that it is practically impos- 
sible to separate the ownership of the transportation business 
from the power to fix the carrier’s charges—practically impossible 
for private persons to be the proprietors of the business, while the 
Federal government assumes and exercises the right to dictate their 
charges and their returns from the business. As, moreover, in 
deciding the question of a violation of a constitutional limitation, 
the substance of things and not the shadow is taken into account, 
the organic inability of the Federal government to own and run 
the interstate railroads of the country includes the inability to 
prescribe their charges, the right to fix which is an inseparable 
constituent of ownership. Such, greatly condensed, is the purport 
of a remarkable paper, the aim of which is to demonstrate that, 
outside of the many cogent objections on the ground of expediency, 
railroad rate-making by the Federal government presents legal 
and constitutional difficulties of the most serious kind. 





Personal 


POOR QUEEN WILHELMINA 

AMERICAN girls and Americans who are not girls have ever felt 
the kindliest interest in the young Queen of Holland. How well 
remembered still are the familiar pictures of the straight young 
Dutch girl with the two long braids, the open countenance, and 
fearless blue eves! And what stories they used to tell of her—* the 
little lily Queen of the Land of Tulips,” as CyRANO DE BERGERAC 
called her! It was not to be wondered at. When the last son 
of the old King and Queen died, hope disappeared from the hearts 
of the loyal subjects who felt that they had seen the end of the 
dynasty established by the great WiLL1AmM of Orange. So never 
was there such rejoicing behind the dykes as when a child was 
born to the aged King and the pretty Queen Emma, who had become 
his second wife because her mother told her he was so unhappy. 
The fact that the child was a girl only intensified the attachment 
of the simple souls. 

So WILHELMINA grew up, petted by the household, idolized by her 
father, and worshipped by the people. No wonder she became auto- 
cratic. But there was no resentment. Whatever the lily Queen 
did won instant and universal approval, because, with all her 
girlish tyrannies, she remained a true and loyal little Princess, 
as devoted to her people as they to her. Once, while on an ex- 
cursion, her party was obliged to wait on a station platform. She 
could not understand why. 

“Has there been an accident?” she demanded. 

“No, Princess—only the train is rather late, I am sorry to say.” 

Quick as a flash the little Princess darted across the platform 
to the station-master, and. speaking in sharp, peremptory tones, 
said: 

“T fear, sir, you are negligent. I am not accustomed to wait. 
I am much displeased. Please take care that this does not 
happen again.” 

The station-master stood aghast. The strange little girl was 
so assured, so self-confident, and yet so dignified, that instinctively 
he raised his hat, but before he could speak there came a nod of 
pleased condescension. 

“T am the Princess of the Netherlands, your future Queen,” she 
said, with a proud toss of her head, “ but,” gravely, “I forgive 
you,” and she held out her hand for the bewildered man to kiss. 

Incidents such as this were innumerable and a source of infinite 
delight to the men and maids of Holland. Even our own Mr. 
Howe tts fell under the spell, and painted in The Kentons a charm- 
ing picture of an American lad falling in love with the fascinating 
young Queen, as she had then become. It was in the streets of the 
-apital. 

“The young Queen was bowing to the people gently, and with a 
sort of mechanical regularity. Now and then a brighter smile 
than that she conventionally wore lighted up her face, Boyne 
stood motionless on the curb, where a friendly Dutchman had 
placed him in front that he might see the Queen. He was en- 
tranced in that beatific vision; his boy-heart went out in worship 
to the pretty, young creature, with a reverence that could not be 
uttered. The tears came into his eyes.” 

But though Boyne thought she motioned to him in gracious 
royal fashion and he started towards the carriage, only*to get 
arrested for his pains, she did not marry him. It is a pity she 
didn’t, because he was a thoroughly good young scamp, and she 
chose worse, From childhood she insisted upon a love-match— 
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marriage, with ‘a young prince, like the prince of ballads and 
fairy-tales.” ~ 

“You will be allowed to choose, if your choice is a good one,” 
replied her wise and gentle mother, “ but life is neither a ballad 
nor a fairy-tale.” 

She chose Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and a very 
unhappy choice it proved. Many are the tales told, and of course 
denied, of his exhibitions of petulance and even brutality. Whether 
or not they be true, it is enough that the Prince Consort now is 
never spoken of in Holland. And the Queen lives in complete re- 
tirement in the Loo Palace, attending solely to her official duties. 
Her appearance has changed wofully. The pleasing, attractive 
face has lost much of its former charm, and the lines around the 
mouth and the eyes tell you that you are in the presence of a 
woman who has seen her dreams and expectations unfulfilled. 
While the Dutch formerly spoke of their young Queen with sincere 
enthusiasm, with a happy smile on their lips, her name is now 
mentioned with tender pity and anxiety. WILHELMINA is a Dutch 
woman—-the last hope of the royalists. She embodies the pride 
and the traditions of the house of ORANGE, and is zealous of its 
honor. That is why she is deeply grieved because she has given 
no heir to the country—a fact which she and her countrymen look 
upon as a national calamity. Their dynasty is dying for want of 
an heir. And the pushing, omnivorous empire across the border 





is waiting, waiting. 

Well may sympathetic American girls, whom she greatly admires 
because, as she once said, “They are so pretty and so feminine 
that alone they would preserve the grace and power of sex,” re- 
flect in turn, Poor lily Queen of the Land of Tulips, poor little girl 
with the braids! 

Secretary Tart is getting thin. 

The earth will continue to tip a little till the Honorable BourkKE 
CockrAN gets home. 


The laird of Skibo ought to know better than to advise boys not 
to get a college education. 


The Herald’s cautionary signals are still out for the regular 
September gale. It is a wise precaution. 

The only resemblance the Sun can detect between Senator LopcE 
and his predecessor, CHARLES SUMNER, is their oppressive solemnity. 
Even this likeness will hardly maintain. Others took SUMNER se- 
riously. 

Miss Linn1an Russet looks so well in vaudeville encased in 
Queen WILHELMINA’S $2000 gown that PETER DUNNE would never 
think of again asking pensively, “ Why do people marry LILLIAN 
RUSSELL?” 

Nobody need hesitate to accept an invitation to the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the wedding of the Kaiser and 
Kaiserin. It is officially announced that no presents will be ac- 
cepted. 

The_most skilful woman bridge-player in England is Miss JANE 
THORNEWILL, a sister of Lady Burton. Consequently, she is asked 
to every house-party which includes the King as a guest, and 
invariably.plays as his partner by royal command. Apparently, 
his Majesty is not averse to winning. 

The Czar has no civil list. When he wants some money he goes 
to the big chest and helps himself, very much as they used to do 
in the Equitable building. All the money in the imperial treasury 
is regarded as the Emperor’s personal property. ALEXANDER II. 
drew $30,000,000 one day and gave it to his morganatie wife, the 
Princess DotagorovuKt, for herself and her children. 


The English people attribute much of King Epwarp’s peace 
propensities to the influence of Queen ALEXANDRA, who has such 
a horror of war that the building of a new war-ship makes her 
shudder. ‘I have even been afraid,” she is reported to have said, 
“of warlike preparations whence may spread the awful fire which 
will throw mankind into mourning.” Jn this respect ALEXANDRA 
resembles Vicrorta, to whom “ peace” and “love” were synony- 
mous, and who invariably discarded “ charity” in the well-known 
passage from St. Pau, and reverted to the original version— 
“The greatest of these is love.” 


While some. reputations were being smirched by the insurance 
investigation, one was making. It was that of Mr. Henry RoGERsS 
Wrinrurop, the young financial manager of the Equitable. He had 
been regarded by the public as a glittering example of favoritism, 
holding his position as a personal perquisite from his friend, Mr. 
Hype, and being himself, of course, a mere dummy. On the stand, 
under a long and searching examination, he not only established 
his absolute freedom from the taint of “‘ syndicate ” and other ques- 
tionable operations, but also conclusively demonstrated that he had 
performed his tasks efficiently and conscientiously, and knew his 
business from A to Z. The consequence is that, under the rigor- 
ous Morton régime, Mr. W1ntTHROP will be about the only member 
of the old crew left on deck. 


















I.—Discontent under 


Charles W. Tyler, author of the following article, is now in Porto Rico as the special commis- 
sioner of “Harper’s Weekly.” Mr. Tyler is making an exhaustive, first-hand study of actual 
conditions in Porto Rico, and in an important series of articles, of which this is the first, he will 
present to American readers through “Harper’s Weekly” a complete and impartial exposition 
of present-day conditions in the island resulting from American supervision and control 


T would seem to be about time the American people were 
told a few things—things outside the records of routine of- 
ficialdom—concerning the situation down here in Porto Rico. 
They are not very pleasant things, many of them. Some are 
even painful; others stir indignation and disgust. A good 

many are humiliating to our pride as Americans. About the only 
presentable quality they have is the humble one of being things 
that are so, and the very fact that they are so only adds, unfortu- 
nately, to their intrinsic ugliness. 

It is not to be expected that matters of this kind would find 
their way into official reports. But right here let it be said, lest 
a sweeping misconception be formed at the outset, that the com- 
pilers of official Porto-Rican government reports have had no lack 
of attractive material out of which to make the statements of their 
stewardships. He would be wholly false and unworthy who would 
overlook the splendid record of American achievement in this 
island since the flag was unfurled here only seven years ago— 
achievements worked out in the face of difliculties and dishearten- 
ments of the kind that surrender only to the highest order of 
mental and physical energy, and that, too, only when that energy 
is coupled with moral fibre that also must be of the sort that 
knows no yielding. The compilers of the official government re- 
ports have had an abundance of pigments of pleasing tint with 
which to decorate their canvases—tast colors that will endure for 
all time. Probably displeasing things, anyway, are extraneous to 
the legitimate field of these reports. 

At all events, if the American people wait until the official gov- 
ernment reports introduce them 
to the disagreeable truths in 
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fairs, and to stand prominently at the front, under critical in- 
spection, as exemplars of American manhood standards. 

Either this, or we are booked for failure. We have not failed yet. 
That is partly, perhaps, because we have not had time. We have r 
only made rather a mess of it so far. But give us a little longer 1 
trial along the course on which we have been sailing for the past 
few years, and our worst enemies could not wish us in a much 
more unenviable plight than that in which we are pretty sure to 
find ourselves. 

If we went no farther into details than the broad general fact 
of the present attitude towards us of the people of Porto Rico, as 
compared with their attitude when we first came among them, a 
strong presumption would be established, not only that things had 
been going radically wrong in some way, but that responsibility for 
the wrong rested, in some degree at least, upon our own shoulders. 
There is now sweeping over this island a wave of anti-Americanism 
too intense and too widespread to be accounted for by any of the 
standard explanations of Porto-Rican discontent. 

If discontent alone, in however intense a form, fully covered, in 
bréad characterization, the state of mind of the people here, then 
those standard explanations might suffice. But, unfortunately, an 
analysis of Porto-Rican sentiment towards American administra- 
tion of the island yields elements less agreeable than even 
the most aggravated forms of discontent. Disintegrated into ) 
its component parts, we find liberated from Porto- Rican anti- 
Americanism a very considerable quantity of disgust and just 
about an equal amount of contempt. Perhaps, also, there 
may be found a chemical trace 
of downright hatred. One is al- 
most tempted to wish there ‘ 








question, they will wait until 
these wsthetic documents are 
constructed on models other 
than any which have gone be- 
fore. And then, again, if they 
wait until the daily newspapers 
tell them, they will wait until 
fewer of the daily newspaper 
correspondents here are hold- 
ing government positions, or 
are in one way or another under 
government official influence. 
And yet there is much in the 
history of our administration 
of this island which has not 
been told, and which the Amer- 
ican people ought to know. 
Whether we are to make a suc- 
cess or a humiliating failure 
here depends in no small de- 
gree upon these things being 
held straight up to the light 
and the lessons that they teach 
firmly anchored as buoys to 
keep us off the shoals in the 
future. There must be some 
basie changes in our method of 
doing many things unless we 
are to make a disgraceful col- 
lapse of it in Porto Rico. There 
must be a broader and more se- 
rious grasp in Washington of 
the complex problems this is- 
land presents. There must be 
an appreciation more in line 
with just ordinary decency— 
there is no other word for it— 
on the part of the President’s 
advisers, of the equipment in 
personal character, ability, and 








were more of it. A good, hearty 
hatred, however undesirable a 
thing to have incurred and 
still more to have merited, has 
at least the distinction, usual- 
ly, of a more decent and more 
virile ancestry than have dis- 
gust and contempt. 

But, pushing analysis of the 
antagonistic sentiment _ still 
farther, we find that the dis- 
gust and the contempt are di- 
rected almost solely towards 
the specific fact of the Amer- 
ican administration record in 
the island. They are not di- 
rected towards Americans as 
such: not towards the United 
States as a nation. Making 
due allowance for the inevita- 
ble racial points of friction, the 
attitude of Porto-Ricans  to- 
wards Americans, as Amer- 
icans, may fairly be described 
as friendly. For the American 
nation and towards American 
institutions the sentiments 
dominant are those of respect 
and admiration. 

Yet, with all this, we find 
now existing a drift of hostility 
to the whole record of our ad- 
ministration here such as has 
never before been known in the 
history of our occupancy of the 
island. Probably it would as- 
tonish the people at home to 
know just how deep-rooted and 
all-pervading this feeling is. 














acquirements essential in men 
who are to be sent down here 


to take conspicuous parts in ad- Hon. Beekman Winthrop, Governor of Porto Rico and presumably always will 
ministration of the island’s af- Copyright, rgog, by Pach Bros. be. Those who are in opposition 
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Anti-Americanism, as a matter 
of course, has always been here 











A Porto Rico Coffee Plantation 


to the government are always to be counted upon everywhere. 
But, heretofore, the feeling which is now dominant has been con- 
fined to groups or jactions. It has been made a more or less covert 
or open base for political lines of cleavage. At its widest expansion 
it was represented by one of the two political parties of the is- 
land. But that day of segregation of anti-Americanism has passed. 
All faetion lines, all party lines, have now been swept away in 
one vast submerging wave of hostility to American administration. 

It-is but natural that officials of the insular government should 
endeavor to minimize this sentiment. As a matter of fact, they 
do attempt to so minimize it, or, at all events, to trace it to some 
such ephemeral cause as mere political agitation. Unfortunate- 
ly, investigation does not justify us in entertaining so consoling 
a view of the matter. Inquiries extended to people representing 
all parts of the island, representing all branches of industrial 
activity, only tend to establish on firmer foundation the fact that 
anti-American sentiment here is all but unanimous—almost to 
warrant the conviction that, outside of government employees and 
outside of American res ts themselves, American administra- 
tion has practically not a friend on the island. 


Now, recalling once more to mind how cordially our advent here 
was welcomed, the enthusiastic ovations with which our armies 
were received, the widespread ‘rejoicing over the fact that the for- 
tunes of Porto Rico were to be allied thenceforth and forever with 
those of the great republic of the north—reviving memories once 
more of this so recent and so very pretty a chapter of our history, 
such a transformation as we now see presents itself as matter 
worthy of serious study- 

At the very outset, to be sure, there are sufliciently in evidence 
certain comprehensive events which might very well serve as a 
foundation on which to rear a fabric of widespread discontent. 
Undoubtedly, had material prosperity on the island followed our 
advent, and had it been continuous here as it has been at home, 
such a state of public sentiment as exists to-day would have been 
impossible. Unfortunately, the very reverse of prosperity fol- 
lowed our coming sters beyond human power to avert (such 
as the great hurricane), together with shocks inevitably incident 
to an uprooting political change, shocks greatly disturbing to in- 
dustrial equilibrium (such as the change of the money standard), 
plunged Porto Rico into a depth of business depression the like 


The Headquarters of a Porto-Rican Coffee Estate 
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blow to Porto Rico. 





of which had hardly 
been known before in 
the island’s history. 

The destruction of 
vast areas of coffee 
plantations by the 
hurricane was follow- 
ed by loss of market 
for such coffee as was 
saved from the wreck- 
age. Coffee planters 
for years had been 
floating on only such 
treacherous — support 
as borrowed money 
gives. Their estates 
were mortgaged up to 
the limit to Spanish 
bankers and money- 
lenders. Rates of in- 
terest ranged all the 
way from 12 to 18 
per cent. The only 








Coffee was the vital 
source, the very life- 
blood of the island’s 
prosperity. The 
money that came 
from sugar flowed 
into great pools, and 
was kept there until 
it was carried out of 
the country. Only a 
little of it oozed out 
to a few laboring peo- 
ple—the mere sea- 
shore fringe of the is- 
land’s dense popula- 
tion. But the money 
that coffee brought 
was like the water of 
Porto Rico’s hundreds 
of rivers and rills and 
flashing little maqun- 
tain — rivulets. It 
reached everywhere. 











unshackled assets 
scores and scores of 
them had long been 
able to call their own 
were the coffee crops 
actually in sight on the trees. When these were swept away there 
remained nothing but the mortgage and the accrued and unpaid 
interest. 

But even this did not end the chapter of misfortunes. With 
the view to relieving the situation, General Guy V. Henry, the 
then head of our military government, issued an order postponing 
the foreclosure of mortgages for one year. Then capital took 
flight and scurried to its hiding-places. When the distracted 
planters tried to coax it out to help them build things up again, 
it would not come. The false underpinning that supported the 
coffee planter’s industrial fabric was suddenly pylled out. The 
whole structure came down with a run, with the planter buried 
somewhere in the ruins. For years he had been living an easy- 
going, comfortable life. He had paid without much difficulty 
the atrocious interest which kept the money-lenders quiet. He 
had always had a margin left over for a living that included 
luxuries. With a single whisk of a hurricane’s tail all this was 
swept away. Estate, credit, the coffee crop in sight—everything 
went. The status of formerly prosperous Porto-Rican coffee plant- 
ers after the great hurricane was analogous, on a small scale, 
to the status of our Southern cotton planters after the civil war. 
3ut there was this difference: the Southern planter did have his 
land left, whereas the Porto-Rican coffee planter’s land was swal- 
lowed up by the money-lenders. General Henry’s edict only post- 
poned the inevitable. The coffee planter could not begin over again 
without money. The money-lenders would not let him have money. 


They waited until mortgages were foreclosable once more, and then 





they foreclosed. 

But even that is not all of the deplorable story. A reduction 
of things to their last analysis will net load upon our shoulders 
quite so much of the burden of blame for the collapse of the 
Porto-Rican coffee-market as the Porto-Ricans are disposed to 
put there. But that is no matter. <A part of the responsibility 
is ours, and it is but natural that when it came to awarding 
the blame we should get it all. When we came, the hurricane 
came, and the collapse of the coffee-market came. It is not an 
idiosyncrasy of Porto-Rican human nature that the three events 
are all linked up together in the popular mind. It would be a 
natural result anywhere. Of course the more advanced thinkers 
in Porto Rico do acquit us of the hurricane; but it is an article 
of faith among people generally here that we, and we alone, are 
responsible for the drop in the price of Porto-Rican coffee and the 
cutting out of that coffee in markets of the world where for 
vears it had had a firm foothold. 

And the ruin of the coffee trade was a deadly and far-reaching 


How Freight is transported Overland in Porto Rico 


There was hardly a 
peon’s hut,  tiicked 
away in no matter 
how remote a moun- 
tain recess, to the threshold of which there did not come some tiny 
thread, at least, of this revivifying stream set flowing by the sale 
of Porto-Rican coffee. On coffee grown upon the little patch of 
hill-country ground, the humble home of the interior depended 
for its supply of “store things.” The peasant, who had no patch 
of ground he could call his own, depended for wages upon his 
labor on the coffee plantation. 

And all this vanished almost in an instant. Suffering and mis- 
ery followed. It looked as though they had come to stay. Thou- 
sands of people in the interior, looking ahead, could see nothing 
but wretchedness and destitution stretching an apparently in- 
terminable vista before them. 

And it came so quickly, too, on the heels of those golden dreams 
of prosperity in which these imaginative people had indulged on 
our coming among them! The great Colossus of the North, with 
his fabulous wealth, had adopted them and made them his own! 
Streams ef gold would follow American footsteps! It was no 
longer mere berries the coffee-trees would bear, but pesos—shining 
silver pesos! 

‘If anybody were disposed to doubt this glorious outlook, there 
were the reverberant proclamations of General Miles to put the 
doubter to shame. It stirs a melancholy sort of humor to read 
over again now, in the light of the present cold, hard reality, 
those proclamations of ours dating back to the time of our first 
arrival here. 

When Aladdin had been made Grand Vizier and had married the 
Sultan’s daughter and had the slaves of the lamp working over- 
time bringing to him what few remnants of the treasures of 
the earth he had not already acquired, he could hardly have been 
regarded as oversanguine had he entertained the conviction that. 
on the whole, things were rather coming his way. Yet Aladdin, at 
this stage of his career, was suffering under financial reverses 
compared with the standard of prosperity which Porto-Rican fancy 
was encouraged to picture as destined to reign on this island when 
the Americans once got fully established and doing business here. 
These West-Indian pecples, anyway, have sufficiently glowing im- 
aginations. Heaven only knows what aureate, millennial dreams 
they actually did conjure up under the stimulus of their own fervid 
temperaments and all this early proclamatory literature of ours. 

Of course we are not to blame because people let their oriental 
imaginations lead them off into delusive visions. Yet the rude 
dispelling of these visions, the harsh awakening from dreams of 
wealth to the fact of ruin, had their own intensifying effect upon 
the strong tide of discontent which swept over the island when, 
with the collapse of the coffee trade, came the collapse of pretty 
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The City Hall, San Juan, Porto Rico 


much everything else. These brusquely dispelled illusions are not 
to be omitted in a search for basic causes for the present state of 
Porto-Rican sentiment towards us. 

It will be seen that we need not go much farther back than the 
events just outlined for a broad and comprehensive ground for 
Porto-Rican discontent. But there are other things—things for 
which we are not so free from responsibility as we are for the 
breaking down of the coffee industry. For four hundred years the 
people here had been taught to look to the government for every- 
thing. Spain’s administration of Porto Rico will not justify a 
eulogy, but none the less it had its good points. It was an in- 
tensely centralized power which was not by any means always 
tyrannical, and often was intelligently benevolent. Through gen- 
erations the Porto Rico people had been taught to go to it with 
their troubles very much in the same spirit as a child goes to a 
parent. In the higher representatives of Spanish authority those 
who came in contact with them, or saw their daily lives, found the 
dignity, in externals at least, which goes with good breeding and 
self-respect. Through generations here the people had been ac- 
customed to identify the personal exterior of authority with these 
outward characteristics in authority’s representatives. 

To our government the people naturally turned, expecting to 
find at least as much attention to their misfortunes and as much 
intelligent action towards modification thereof as they might have 
expected from Spain. In the representatives of American authority 
here they likewise looked for men at least as worthy of respect 
in their bearing and in the surface dignity of their lives as they 
had found in their predecessors. 

In both these respects, one is forced to admit, they have met with 


some disappointments. The first legislative act of Congress, as a 
starter for our civil government here, was a populistic measure 
which has acted, and still acts, as almost a stone-wall barrier 
to the coming of capital into the island just when capital, above 
all things, was most needed, and when it still is most needed, to 
set the wheels moving once more. Upon a resolution removing 
a mere technical obstacle that was in the way of a smooth transi- 
tion from military to civil government, Congress, in April, 1900, 
saddled a rider that has been a millstone around Porto Rico’s neck 
from that day to this, and which will continue to be a heavy handi- 
cap to the island’s development until it is removed. In the face 
of the fact, so fully recognized at home, that important business 
results, under modern conditions, are attainable better than in any 
other way through concentration of large capital wielded by cor- 
porate administration, the United States Congress, by a childish 
restriction on franchises that would not for a moment be tol- 
erated by any State or Territory at home, virtually excluded Porto 
Rico from the advantages of these business methods of to-day. For 
instance, thousands of acres of land being essential to the suc- 
cessiul operation of a sugar plant, this enlightened measure pro- 
hibits any corporation from owning or even controlling in Porto 
Rico more than 500 acres. <A corporation not only may not buy, 
if may not even rent, enough land in Porto Rico to enable it to 
go into the sugar business on any basis in the slightest degree at- 
tractive to the large capital the sugar business demands. Further- 
more, any person who owns so much as a single share of stock in 
any corporation engaged in agriculture is prohibited from owning 
even so much as a single share of stock in any other corporation 
likewise engaged in agriculture. In other words, if you are a 
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stockholder in a tobacco company, you cannot, without breaking 
the laws of the United States, become a stockholder in a fruit com- 
pany or a sugar company, and so on. 

This preposterous measure is still in force—the Jaughing-stock 
and source of universal disgust to every person on the island, rich 
and poor alike, who has intelligence enough to understand its 
absurd provisions. It already has driven thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars into investment in Cuba which otherwise would 
have been invested here. Even with the heavy adverse sugar duty, 
American money has found more profitable employment in Cuban 
sugar plantations than here, mainly because the lawmaking body 
of Cuba has not made a specialty of legislation tending to render 
commercial prosperity prohibitive, such as is distinctly the tendency 
of this franchise law with which Congress has saddled Porto Rico. 

It is true that business is greatly improving here in Porto 
Rico; that the sugar industry in particular is taking on prom- 
ising proportions; that tobacco growing and manufacture are ad- 
vaneing along strong lines; that fruit growing is developing rap- 
idly towards a success it has never before known in the island’s 
history. But all this is in spite of the crazy law governing 
franchises, and, in many instances, in direct violation of at least 
its spirit if not its letter. And those who, by all sorts of devices 
and vexatious détours, dodge the law, are in most cases Americans, 
thus incidentally presenting to our Porto-Rican pupils in the art 
of self-government an illustration of the respect Americans have 
for their own laws and for the sagacity of their own lawmakers. 

The Porto-Ricans did not come to us for this precious measure. 
We gave it to them unsolicited and out of our own wise benevolence. 
And when we had done that much for them, we proceeded, ap- 
parently, to forget. all about their existence. We would not de- 
fine the island’s status, or give any promise of what that status, 








Scene on an American-built Road across Porto Rico 


with reference to the Federal Union, might ultimately become. 
The only thing we were able to say definitely was that a Porto- 
Rican was not an American citizen. There we stopped short. 

“And what are we?” the people here are asking. ‘“ Formerly 
we had a political identity. If not literally Spaniards, we were 
at least subjects of the Spanish monarchy, and we had rights as 
Spanish citizens. But now we are neither Spaniards nor citi- 
zens of Spain: neither Americans nor citizens of the United States. 
We apparently are nameless ones — politically mere bastards 
among the nations of the earth. The United States cares nothing 
for us: takes no interest in our welfare. Porto Rico’s very ex- 
istence seems to be overlooked by the people of America. She 
is indeed the ‘ Forgotten Island,’ as in fact she is sometimes 
called when by chance she is referred to in the American news- 
papers.” 

And this, to all seeming, is what the Porto-Ricans think is about 
all they got when they turned in their troubles to the govern- 
ment. at Washington, just as formerly they would have turned 
under: similar circumstances to the government of Spain. Coupled 
with the wreckage of the coffee industry, it pretty well covers 
the broader grounds underlying past and present discontent. 

There yet remain to be accounted for, however, the only too 
evident disgust and contempt which enter into the composition 
of the anti-American sentiment now sweeping over the island. 
That branch of the topic does not involve legislative blunders and 
indifference at Washington. It does involve, however, scandalous 
blunders and carelessness at Washington in the selection of men 
to represent American authority here. It is another chapter of 
the story, and it is a chapter containing many of the things 
mentioned at the outset as being anything but flattering to Amer- 
ican pride. 































































































Coffee-drying on a Porto-Rican Plantation 
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General Brugére greeting General Crozier at the Manceuvres. Beside them stand M. Berteaux, Minister of War, and Gen- 
eral Dessirier, Militury Governor of Paris 
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? General Bell showing General Chaffee the Knapsack and com- General Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, who 
pact Campaign Kit carried by the French Infantrymen Viewed the French Mancuvres as an Expert Artillerist 

















President Loubet and General Brugére, the Commander-in-Chief, arriving at the Scene of the Manewuvrcs 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ARMY OFFICERS WHO ATTENDED 
THE FRENCH MILITARY MANOEUVRES 


Three of the most distinguished officers in the United States Army—Lieutenant-General Adna R. Chaffee, Chief of Staff and 
Commander -in- Chief of the army; Brigadier-General J. Franklin Bell, Commandant of the General Service Staff Col- 
lege at Fort Leavenworth; and Brigadier-General William Crozier, Chief of Ordnanee—with their aides, were sent by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to witness the refent elaborate manwuvres of the French army. They were received with marked honors, and 
during the maneuvres were the personal quests of General Brugére, the French Commander-in-Chief 
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H. R. H. Crown-Prince Gustaw (Central Figure on the Bench), The Red Cross Ambulance Station and Field Hospital at the 
General Rappe and Staff at the Norrlands Maneuvres Sham Battle of Karset 








































On the Infantry Firing-line in an Engagement during the Infantry ordered to Advance through a Ravine to Attack am a 
Norrlands Maneuvres Entrenched Position Fe ss 


VIEWS OF THE SWEDISH ARMY MANOEUVRES AT NORR. 
LANDS—SINCE NORWAY’S REVOLT SWEDEN HAS 
REDOUBLED HER MILITARY ACTIVITIES 


From stereographs copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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Repairing the enormous Damage done along the Waterfront of Odessa and to Shipping at the Wharves when Rioting and 
Incendiarism followed the Mutiny on the Russian Battie-ship “ Kniaz Potemkin” 



























Ruins of one of the ’longshore Warehouses at Odessa, which was shelled at Short Range by the Mutinous Crew of the 
“ Kniaz Potemkin,” and set afire by the Mob ashore 


THE POLITICAL UPHEAVAL IN RUSSIA—DESTRUCTION 
WROUGHT AT ODESSA BY THE REVOLUTIONISTS .- 


Following the mutiny aboard the Russian battle-ship “ Kniaz Potemkin,” one of the Black Sca fleet, a great mob of revolu- 
tionists rioted along the waterfront of Odessa, into which the mutinous crew had already fired, and set fire to the warehouses. 
The destruction spread to vessels at the wharves, and enormous damage resulted. The Russian government has just begun 
rebuilding the destroyed region , 
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By James 


EN years ago, when Jude the Obscure came from Thomas 

Wardy, in the fulness of his great powers, a certain 

critic wrote: “There can be no attempt at finality in a 

criticism of Mr. Hardy; he is now in the full vigor of 

his genius, and he has well prepared us for surprises.” 
That was true then, but in the decade which has passed he has 
only published The Well-Beloved, which really antedated Jude 
the Obscure in actual composition, a volume of poems and a 
dramatic poem on Napoleon. He is now sixty-five years of age, 
and there is no sign of iiterary activity in the field which he 
has ploughed and planted with the most distinctive and indi- 
vidual genius in the fiction of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The volume of his work is large and remarkable cnough 
for any author; and the occasion for a complete and suitable 
publication of his novels is ripe and propitious. I can conceive of 
no more laudable service to letters and to the reading community 
than the enterprise which has just been consummated, to wit: the 
collection of M*. Hardy’s novels in an edition that presents them 
in uniform binding and with the author’s latest revisions and the 
Introductions which he prepared especially for each work a few 
years ago. The Wessex Edition of Thomas Hardy’s novels enables 
the reader to place in his library a complete set of his work in 
twenty volumes. For full particulars concerning this edition we 
refer the reader to our advertising pages. It is an opportunity 
not to be neglected; alike for those who entertain that pious 
homage for a great writer who has won their admiration and af- 
fection and those who—most enviable of mortals—have still to 
make acquaintance with the masterpieces of one of the greatest 
novelists of our age. 


“Of characters in novels that are characters at all and not 
shadows,” some one has said, “there are first those we actually 
live with.” Of Mr. Hardy’s creations it may be said that most of 
them belong to this highest class. They are not confined to a 
corner in Wessex; they live, most of them, in everybody’s world; 
and if there are many whose lot is laid in a more comfortable 
complacency, it may at least be claimed that Mr. Hardy has com- 
pelled recognition for his characters by the very force of his 
genius. His success has lain mainly with subtle characters, stirred 
by every wind of impulse and caprice and passion; it is not to 
be wondered at therefore if his characterization of women dwells 
most insistently in the memory, for it is in his portraits of women 
that we feel most his reality and endowment of fascination. 
“ Perhaps there was a proncness to inconstancy in her nature,” 
he says of Elfride in A Pair of Blue Eyes, “a nature to those who 
contemplate it from a_ stand- 
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Sharp; a great pity and a profound passion for the sorrows of 
womenkind single out Thomas Hardy as the knight errant among 
modern novelists in whom chivalrousness and reverence for wom- 
en abide even when his characteristic scientific accuracy binds 
him to a relentless fidelity in the portrayal of the most erring 
types of feminine waywardness. And yet every woman, whether 
she sympathizes with Mr. Hardy or not, will, for this very reason, 
understand why many of her sex read the Wessex novels with 
mingled feelings of attraction and repu!sion. I remember Mr. 
Barrie once saying that in a library copy of one of Mr. Hardy’s 
novels he found this outburst of feeling in a lady’s dainty hand- 
writing: ‘Oh, how I hate Thomas Hardy!” It is confusing to our 
ideals and heroics to have these living, palpitating embodiments of 
crring and straying women playing havoc with our sympathies 
and rending our hearts. An oiflicious critic some years ago sug- 
gested to Mr. Hardy that he try his hand at a ‘“ modern” woman. 
As if Bathsheba and Ethelberta and Fancy and Elfride and Anne 
Garland were not as present and alive to-day under the super- 
ficial modernness that may give our sisters a different accent, but 
leave them still “a child in pleasure, a woman in pain.” Mr. 
Hardy’s attitude and range of vision may have been concentred 
upon certain types of woman’s nature, yet from no narrow point 
of view or shortening of insight; he may have emphasized the in- 
dividual and drawn her with especial vividness; it is neverthe- 
less true that the eternal instinct and nature of womanhood make 
that universal appeal in his women, which effaces conditions,- and 
is inherent in them everywhere and for all time. 


It was ecnly the other day that I took up Mrs. Gaskell’s Cran- 
ford and read it again with the charm of maturer appreciation 
added to the old dear delight. How far removed the stately prose 
and classic narrative seemed from the crude ebullience of our mod- 
ern fiction! It was like retreating from the noisy crowd into 
the cloistered aisles of quiet thought and repose of feeling, or 
deserting the highroad of jostling competitors for literary repute 
for the leafy lanes of literature. And now I see that it has 
been surrendered to the mode of the times and fashioned into 
“a comedy in three acts.” Fortunately the work has been in the 
hands of no despoiling vandal. Miss Marguerite Merington will 
be remembered by “Captain Lettarblair,” a play in which Mr. 
E. H. Sothern won his early spurs, and “ Love finds the Way,” 
which served as a stepping-stone some years ago to the greatness 
which Mrs. Fiske has achieved since. It has often been re- 
gretted that Mrs. Fiske has not seen fit to reproduce this play 
in later years, for in it she found one of the most sympathetic 
parts she has ever imperson- 





point beyond the influence of 
that inconstancy the most ex- 
quisite of all in its plasticity 
and ready sympathies.” Caprice 
is not by any means a peculiar- 
ly feminine quality in Mr. 
Hardy’s eyes; Bob Loveday and 
the Mayor of Casterbridge, to 
cite two very different charac- 
ters, exhibit this trait as 
markedly as any of his women. 
But it is in his women that 
this outstanding element of 
his creative mind is most 
strongly developed, and it is 
this capriciousness which in- 
vests them with that fascina- 
tion which the women of no 
other novelist have for us, not- 
withstanding their wayward- 
ness. Frail, uncertain, fool- 
hardy creatures as they often 
are, their loveableness and 
power to fascinate are their 
supreme attraction, and atone 
for the worst they may be or 
do. They are women of strong 
passions, of ravenous hunger 
for affection, rebels by nature; 
or, like Tess, the warm passion 
of a pure heart is thwarted 
and tricked by cruel circum- 
stance; or, again, as in Eliza- 
beth-Jane and Marty, their de- 
sires and passions are starved 
and stunted in a long record of 
unrewarded love. He neither 
flatters nor idealizes; his wom- 
en are what they are because 
they would not otherwise: 
he but follows them like one 
who wonders at the inscruta- 
ble fate that pursues them, the 
mystery of femininity that 
makes or breaks them, the con- 
ventions that hold them safe or 








ated on our stage. Miss Mer- 
ington’s work of turning Cran- 
ford into an actable play has 
been done with great skill and 
delicacy, and with the tact and 
sympathy and respect which 
the handling of the subject 
demanded. We will be fortu- 
nate if in the rush for novelty 
and uptodateness in our drama 
some prescient manager should 
have the fortitude to produce 
‘this adaptation of an old but 
ever dear delight; meanwhile, 
the publishers of Miss Mering- 
ton’s version have done her 
and us the honor to present it 
in a dainty form, with a fron- 
tispiece in color introducing 
“my sister-in-law, Lady Glen- 
mire,” to the ladies of Cranford. 


Mr. Burges Johnson—the hu- 
morist of the Small Boy—has 
had the good fortune (in which 
we share) to find a genial and 
sympathetic sponsor for his 
Rhymes of Little Boys. The 
little volume is a dainty piece 
of bookmaking, but, best of all, 
there are Mr. Johnson’s humor- 
ous verses, or “rhymes ” as he 
modestly calls them, with 
which we have grown familiar 
in the pages of the magazines. 
The sincerity and simplicity of 
feeling, together with. the 
quaint turns of thought and 
dialect characteristic of the 
Small Boy, and the droll humor 
and quick sympathy make 
these Rhymes worthy of a place 
among the best books of its 
class. The memories of one 
small boy, Mr. Johnson claims, 
are his only data, but it is in 








diive them to madness. There 
is never the malice that 
hunted down poor Becky 
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trusting to. them that he has 
succeeded so well as an inter- 
preter for other boys. 
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CHAPTER XLI 


HE next morning Clodagh rose imbued with new decision. 

As she dressed that morning, she mentally surveyed the 

coufses of action that lay open to her; and with each mo- 

ment of reflection it became plainer to her understanding 

that only one was worthy of consideration. However dif- 
ficult the task, she must make known her position to Deerehurst, 
and trust to his generosity to find means of helping her. 

Her mind was full of this new and somewhat optimistic scheme 
when she came into the dining-room, where Nance was already 
reading her morning letters. With a slightly absorbed manner 
she kissed her sister, and, passing round the breakfast-table, picked 
up her own corespondence. 

In a perfunctory way she turned the envelopes over until one 
arrested her attention, as being intimately connected with her 
thoughts. 

t was a letter from Deerehurst, and she tore it open hastily, 
skimming the contents with an eager glance. It began: 


“DEAR LITTLE LApy,—Yesterday the fates who watch over my 
affairs were unkind. The afternoon was frankly a failure. But I 
shall claim recompense; I shall look in upon you in your box at 
the Apollo at nine to-night. A vexatious business matter calls 
me out of town to-day, or I should strive to see you earlier. But 
at nine—make me welcome. 

** Always devotedly, 
“* DEEREHURST.” 


She finished reading the note, then laid it down and hurriedly 
picked up another letter. How annoying it was! How malicious 
of chance! 

* Nance!” she said, suddenly. 

* Darling!” 

“Nance, I’m in a horrid difficulty.” 

Nance’s high-arched eyebrows drew together in a frown of con- 
cern. 

“ Nothing bad?” she said. ‘‘ Nothing about Walter?” 

“No. Yes; yes, it is. You know Walter dislikes Lord Deere- 
hurst. Well, he was vexed at finding him here yesterday; and 
after he had gone I—I promised not to see him any more—I prom- 
ised to break off my friendship with him.” 

Nance nodded, tactfully refraining from any joy in the proving 
of hér theories. 

“Yes?” she prompted, soitly. 

“And now Lord Deerehurst writes that he will be at the Apollo 
to-night, and is coming round to our box at nine.” 

Nance pursed up her lips. 

“Oh!” she said. “ And you’ll have to put him off?” 

“That’s the annoying thing. I can’t. At least, not easily.” 

* Why?” 

“ Because he’s going into the country to-day and won’t be back 
till evening.” 

“Send him a note. He must go home to dress before going to 
the theatre.” 

“He might dress and dine at his club.” 

“Write to his club as well.” 

Clodagh’s perplexity showed itself in annoyance. 

““How absurd you are, Nance! Fancy writing a man two let- 
ters asking him not to see you, and giving no explanation. It 
would simply bring him round here at ten to-morrow morning.” 

Nance spent a long morning with her future mother-in-law, 
lunching with her afterwards at her hotel. Clodagh, left to her- 
self, ordered her horse for eleven o’clock, and after two hours of 
recklessly swift riding in the Row, lunched alone at her club. 
After lunch she wrote two telegrams—one addressed to Deere- 
hurst’s London house, the other to the club he most frequented ; 
these she handed in herself at a telegraph-office, and, having des- 
patched them. drove straight home. 

At four o’clock Nange returned to the flat, to be met by the 
announcemert that her sister had a bad headache and had gone 


to her own room. Full of concern, she flew along the corridor and 
knocked on Clodagh’s door. In a very low voice Clodagh gave 
her leave to enter. She opened the door swiftly; then paused, 
alarmed. The blinds were drawn, and by the subdued light she 
saw Clodagh lying on a couch near one of the windows. 

“Why, Clo, what’s the matter?” 

She ran forward and dropped on her knees by the couch. 

Clodagh extended two rather cold hands, and took possession 
of Nance’s warm ones. 

“Nothing but a wretched headache. It will go if I lie down 
all the afternoon and keep quiet to-night.” 

Nance looked up. 

* But how can you—at the play?” 

“T’m not going to the play.” 

“ Not going?” 

Clodagh drew her sister closer. 

‘Now, darling, don’t make a fuss. If you say one word of 
objection my head will get ten times worse than it is. You are 
just to listen, and do as I tell you. You are to telephone to Mrs. 
Estcoit and explain what has happened. She will do the chaper- 
oning instead of me.” 

“But Walter—” 

“Walter is to go with you. You are to be as nice to him as 
you possibly can be. Everything is to be exactly as we arranged— 
exactly as we arranged.” 

She raised herself on her elbow to enforce the words. 

** And what about Lord Deerehurst?” 

Clodagh did not answer immediately; then, sinking back among 
her pillows, she spoke in a somewhat hurried voice. 

“That will be all right; I-—-I took your advice and sent him two 
messages, one to Carlton House Terrace and one to his club. He 
won’t be at the theatre.” 

“ But if he doesn’t get the message? If he comes all the same?” 

“Then be polite to him. And now go, like a good child. Don’t 
ask any more questions. Don’t say anything. Let me see you 
when you're dressed, and I[’ll give you a letter for Walter. I’m 
afraid I can’t dine with you; I’ll just have something sent in 
here.” Then, as if in sudden remorse, she put her arms about 
Nance’s neck and drew her close to her. 

“Darling, forgive me, if I seem impossible.” 


At half past eight Nance left the house, having shown herself 
to her sister, made a Jast loving inquiry as to her health, and 
taken possession of the note for Gore. 

As she passed out of the bedroom, Clodagh threw off the fur 
rug that lay across her feet and sat up with an expression of 
sharp attention. As the sound of the closing hall door reached 
her ears, she drew a little breath of excitement and rose from the 
couch with no appearance of her recent indisposition. 

Without calling in Simonetta she changed from the white silk 
wrapper she was wearing into a black walking-dress, and ‘cross- 
ing to one of the wardrobes, took out a black hat and veil. 

Having finished her dressing, she picked up a pair of gloves, 
switched off the electric light, and Jeft her room. In the corridor 
outside she met one of the maids; but without giving the woman 
time to show any surprise, she made haste to offer an explana- 
tion. 

“T have forgotten to tell Miss Asshlin something of importance,” 
she said. “Ishall have to drive to the theatre and see her. Please 
ring for the lift. The porter will find me a cab.” And without 
waiting to observe the effect of the somewhat disjointed state- 
ment, she passed to the hall door. 

A few minutes later the hall-porter had put her into a hansom, 
telling the cabman to drive to the Apollo Theatre. 

While the cab doors were being closed and the order given, Clo- 
dagh sat very still; and for a few minutes after they had started 
she Jay back in her seat, watching the familiar succession of lights 
and trees and indistinct massed faces that form the nightly picture 
between Knightsbridge and Piccadilly; but at last, as Hyde Park 
Corner loomed into view, she sat upright, and, raising her hand, 
shook the roof trap. 
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The cabman checked the pace of his horse, and, opening the lit- 
tle door, looked down. 

“Don’t mind the Apollo,” she said. 
Terrace instead.” 

The man muttered an assent, and, wheeling his horse to the 
right, cut across the traffic. 

Five or six minutes passed while the cab threaded its way across 
the Green Park, past Buckingham Palace into St. James’s Park; 
then Clodagh gained her first close view of Deerehurst’s town 
house. 

For one moment she felt daunted by the unfamiliarity of 
its aspect; but the next she rallied her determination, and, step- 
ping from the cab, paid her fare and walked resolutely across the 
pavement to the imposing door. 

It was opened at once by a servant in very sombre and de- 
corous livery. 

“Is Lord Deerehurst at home?” she asked. 

“Have you an appointment with his lordship?” 

“Tf he is in, Lord Deerehurst will see me. 
banke.” 

At the coldness of her tone, and her ready mention of her name, 
his manner changed, though a flicker of curiosity passed across 
his face. : 

“Are you the lady his lordship is expecting?” he said, in a dif- 
ferent voice. 

“Yes, Lord Deerehurst is expecting me.” 

There was a slight pause: then, with the air of one who ad- 
mits a novice into inner mysteries, he stepped back, ushering her 
up into the spacious hall. 

“Will you kindly step this way?” he said. 
his study.” 

Glad that the ordeal of entering the house was over, Clodagh 
readily followed the man across the hall, up a wide stair, and 
along a softly carpeted corridor. At the end of the passage he 
paused in front of a curtained door, and, pushing the curtain back, 
entered an unseen room. 

“The lady your lordship is expecting,” she heard him say. 

Then he turned quickly and threw the door open for her. An 
instant later she had entered Deerehurst’s room. 


“Drive to Carlton House 


I am Mrs. Mil- 


“His lordship is in 


As the door closed upon the servant he came quickly forward 


and took the hand she mechanically offered him. 

For one moment he held her fingers closely; then he lifted them, 
and, before she could anticipate the action, pressed them to his 
lips. 

Clodagh gave a faint laugh and withdrew her fingers. 

““Were you very much surprised to get my wire?” 

She moved away from him into the middle of the room. Now 
that she put it to the test, the interview seemed infinitely more 
difficult than when contemplated from a distance. She felt nervous 
and ill at ease. 

Watching her with his close, attentive look, Deerehurst drew 
forward a chair. 

“Sit down, little lady,” he said, in his thin, impassive voice. 

Reassured by the formality of the action, she took the proffered 
seat. 

“Now take off your gloves. We shall feel more at home.” 

Again she gave a little laugh. 

“My gloves! But I must go in five minutes.” 

“In five minutes? When the night is so young?” 

He drew forward another chair and sat down beside her. 

*“Do you know how glad and proud I feel?” 

She looked up quickly. His tone had subtly changed. 

“Lord Deerehurst,” she said, “I must explain that the reason I 
came—the reason I came, instead of sending for you or writing—” 

“Why should you explain? Have I ever been Jacking in im- 
agination ?” 

“No. Oh no, I did not mean that!” 

“Then why explain anything? Don’t you think we have fenced 
with each other long enough? Don’t you think I can understand 
without explanation?” 

* Understand ?” 

“Why you came to me to-night.” 

“ Understand—why I came to-night?” 

“T think so.” 

He turned and looked straight into her eyes. 

At the look and the movement the blood leaped to her face; 
she drew back into her chair. 

* And why do you think I came to-night?” 

Very swiftly Deerehurst bent forward. 

“T think, little lady, that you came because you know that 
a man cannot be played with forever; and because you will 
not say in so many words, ‘I give you leave to love me.’ 
Dear little Clodagh!” He suddenly put out his hand towards 
hers. “It has all been very delightful—your reticence and your 
innocence; but we both know that such pretty things are per- 
ishable.” 

Clodagh sat perfectly still. She did not attempt to withdraw 
her hand; she did not attempt to rise. She sat watching him 
as if fascinated, while a hundred recollections of looks, of words, 
of insinuations, directed against her and him by Lady Frances 
Hope—by Rose Bathurst—-by other women of their set—strayed 
in nightmare fashion across her mind. 

Deerehurst sat watching her, his hand holding hers, his eyes 
steadily reading her face. Then suddenly he gave a short laugh 
and leaned back in his chair. 

“ Little actress!” he said. 

The words, but more than the words, the tone in which they 
were spoken, roused her. She rose incontinently to her feet, a 
sudden memory of Serracauld and the card-room at Tuffnell 
sweeping across her mind. 
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“Lord Deerehurst,” she said, breathlessly, “there is some ter- 
rible mistake. You utterly, utterly misunderstand.” 

It was Deerehurst’s turn to show emotion. For the first time 
in her knowledge of him the mask of impassivity dropped from 
his: face; his cold eyes gleamed unpleasantly. 

“ And how, little lady? I am not often accused of misreading 
men—and women.” 

“ You think—” She paused, unable to find the words she needed. 

But she got no further. With a silent movement Deerehurst 
laid his hand upon her arm. 

“Don’t you think we have fenced long enough? 
think I have been extraordinarily patient?” 

Clodagh turned very cold. 

* Patient?” she said, indistinctiy. 

He drew her suddenly closer to him; and before she could re- 
sist, he had kissed her hair, her lips, her neck. 

“Yes, patient, because I have never before asked for this. Be- 
cause I have been content to kiss your hand, when I might long 
ago—” He bent cver her again. But something in the white 
face and wild eyes that confronted him arrested him. He drew 
back and looked at her. 

“Come,” he said, “the play is over! 
own accord.” 

Clodagh said nothing. ‘Terror mastered her. 

“Come! Give me a kiss!” 

She lay almost passive in his embrace, her lips parted, her 
eyes fixed on his. 

He gave another short laugh, half indulgent, half triumphant. 

“What a little saint! Come! Show me why you came to me 
to-night. Be human. Be what you know you are.” 

Clodagh made no answer; but he felt her sway a little in his 
arms. 

“What is it?” he asked, sharply. Selfish annoyance was written 
on his face, though he asked the question solicitously. 

“T feel faint,” she said; “a little faint.” 

“Faint? Nonsense! It will pass. Rest for a moment.” With- 
out ceremony he half lifted her across the room to a couch that 
stood between the fireplace and the door. 

“Poor little girl. Don’t be frightened. 
ute. Is there anything you would like?’ 

Clodagh opened her eyes. 

* A little water, I think,” she said; in a tremulous voice. 

His face cleared. 

“Or some champagne? Nothing would pick you up like a 
glass of champagne. Why did I not think of it before? Lie 
perfectly still We will have some champagne in one mo- 
ment.,’ 

With the possibilities held out by the idea he turned eagerly 
from the couch, and crossed the room to the electric bell. that 
was placed ‘beside his desk. 

But, quick as lightning, the instant his back was turned, Clo- 
dagh was on her feet. With a movement so swift and silent that 
only fear could have inspired it, she slipped to the door, opened 
it, and was speeding down the long corridor to the stairs. 

She ran down the broad stairs, indifferent to the fact that the 
servant who had admitted her had risen from a seat near the 
door and was looking at her in frank surprise. Her ears were 
strained to catch any sound from up-stairs, her eyes were on 
the door. 

As she hurried across the hail the man came forward. 

“Do you require a ‘cab, madam?” he asked, a little doubtfully. 

“No. Just open the 'docr.” 

Still with a shade of uncertainty he obeyed, and at the same 
instant Deerehurst’s voice sounded from the head of the stairs. 

What he said—whether he addressed her or the servant— 
Clodagh never knew. At the mere sound of his high, thin tones 
she went blindly forward through the open door. : 

As she passed down the steps, a cab wheeled round the corner 
of Carlton House Terrace. Instinctively she looked towards it, 
still animated by the desire for flight. But the next instant she 
looked away again, realizing that it already held a fare and that 
there was luggage on the roof. 

In the perturbation of the moment she failed to see, what was 
infinitely more material, that the occupant of the cab was Val- 
entine Serracauld; that he had leaned forward in sudden, eager 
curiosity as she passed down the steps of the house to which he 
was driving; and that, as she turned her head in his direction, 
he had drawn quickly back into the shadow of his seat. 


Don’t you 


Give me a kiss of your 


It will pass in a min- 


CHAPTER XLII 


ALMOosT immediately a second cab appeared, and, finding it 
at her disposal, Clodagh hailed it eagerly and gave the address 
of the flat. 

As the horse sped away in the direction of her home, she sat 
almost motionless, her only gesture being to lift her hands to her 
eyes from time to time, as if to shut out some near and un- 
pleasant vision. Life in its crudest, its most repulsive aspect, 
stared at her out of the darkness. She sat crushed by the dis- 
illusionment of the last hour. ’ 

And a new furtiveness—born of the new realization—assailed 
her when at last she stepped from the cab at her own door. With 
an instinctive lessening of her natural fearlessness she hurried 
through the vestibule and passed straight to the lift. Gaining 
her own door, she let herself in by her latch-key. Simonetta sat 
at the dressing-table, mending a piece of lace. 

“No one has come back?” Clodagh asked. 

“No one, signora.” Simonetta arose and turned to her mistress. 

“ My head still aches,” said Clodagh. “I think you may go. I 
should like to be alone.” 





























It would be futile to relate the thoughts that passed through 
Clodagh’s mind in the hour that followed Simonetta’s departure; 
but when, at half past eleven, Nance returned from the theatre, 
and, hurrying to the bedroom, opened the door swiftly and anx- 
iously, she was standing by one of the open windows, her hat and 
veil still on, her gaze fixed resolutely on the shadowy trees of 
the park. 

Crossing the threshold softly, Nance tiptoed into the room. 

“Clo,” she whispered, “how are you? Better?” Then she 
paused in pleased surprise. 

“What? You’ve been out? Then you are better. How glad 
Walter will be! He insisted on coming back to know how you 
were. 

At Gore’s name Clodagh started and looked round. 

“ Walter here?” she said. 

“Yes; but, Clo, what’s the matter? You've been crying!” 

Clodagh stepped to her side and laid her hand imperatively 
on her arm. 

“Hush!” she whispered. “Go back at once and tell Walter 
that I’m—that I’m asleep. Tell him anything you can think of that 
will make him happy and get him away. He must be got away. 
I can’t see him. Do you understand, Nance? He must be got 
away.” 

‘ For one surprised moment Nance looked at her sister; then, con- 
quering her curiosity, she turned quietly and moved to the door. 

“All right, darling,’ she said, reassuringly; “Il send him 
away happy.” 

In silence Nance left the room. Five minutes passed; ten 
minutes; thén Clodagh’s straining ears caught the closing of the 
outer door, and her hand dropped to her side in a gesture of ex- 
cessive relief. 

“ Thank God!” she said again. 

When Nance reentered, she was still standing in the middle 
of the room, her face white and tear-stained, her figure braced. 

“ Nance,” she said, almost before the door had closed upon her 
sister, ‘I am going to tell you things I have never told you be- 
fore. I feel I shall go mad to-night if I don’t tell some one. 
Don’t ask me any questions. Just listen, and—if you can— 
love me.” 

Nance paused just inside the door. Her own face looked pale 
above the shimmering blue and silver of her evening dress; her 
dark-blue eyes were full of a peculiarly tender light. 

“| -don’t love you, Clo,” she said, below her breath. 
you. Tell me whatever you like.” 

Clodagh threw out her hand despairingly. 

“T’m not worth love like that,” she cried. 
when I’ve finished. Do you re- 
member, long ago, Nance, when 
James and I went to Venice? 
Do you remember my letters 
from Venice?” 

Nance showed no surprise at 
the sudden, irrelevant questions. 

“All of them,” she answered. 
“T have them all.” 

“Then you remember how I 
met Frances Hope and Val Ser- 
racauld—and Lord Deerehurst?” 

‘* T remember.” 

“I was very much alone at 
that time, Nance. James was 
only a shadow in my life; and 
they—they seemed like sunshine, 
and I wanted the sunshine. I[ 
have always been like a child, 
turning to bright, tawdry 
things.” 

“Clo, you’re upset to-night. 
You're ill.” 

“No, I’m not. I’ve been see- 
ing myself and seeing my life 
to-night. I liked these people— 
I liked these men who talked to 
me and flattered me and ignored 
the fact that I had a husband— 
I liked them and _ encouraged 
them. And one night, on the bal- 
cony of the Palazza Ugochini—” 
She stopped, then made a sud- 
den gesture, as if to sweep un- 
necessary things aside. “ But I 
won't talk of that!” she cried. 
“Tt is the later time I want to 
come to, the time after James’s 
death when I met Frances Hope 
again.” She paused to regain 
her breath, but the look of de- 
termination did not leave her 


“T adore 


“You'll know it 


face. Her dark eyes seemed al- 
most to challenge. Nance’s. 


“When I went to Monte Carlo 
with Frances,” she went on, “I 
did not go to forget poor 
James’s death, as you believed; 
I went to forget something else 
that had made me much more 
unhappy; and the way I set 
about forgetting was to gamble. 
Yes, I know what you feel. I 
know what you think! But it 
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I lost large sums of money 

I had to borrow, because there were 

formalities to be gone through about James’s will before I could 
5 tnd 


cannot alter anything. I gambled. 
that Frances advanced me. 


draw my income. Then I came back to London; I met Val Ser- 
racauld and Lord Deerehurst again; I teok an expensive flat; I 
lived like people six times as well off as myself; I gambled again—” 

“ Clodagh!” 

Clodagh put up her hand. 

“Wait! It’s all leading up to something. I was utterly fool- 
ish, utterly mad. I borrowed again to pay my debts at bridge. 
Then one day Frances asked me for her money. It seemed like 
the end of the world; but it was a debt of honor—it couldn't 
be shirked. I wrote her out a check that left me beggared of the 
half-year’s income I had been counting on to put me straight.” 

“Oh, Clo, Clo! Why wasn’t I here?” 

“Yes, why wasn’t somebody here? But the worst is to come. 
I did not know where to look, I did not know where to turn, 
when suddenly — quite suddenly—I thought of your thousand 
pounds—” 

Nance gave a little gasp. 

“T remembered that. And, Nance—Nance, can you guess what 
happened ?” 

Nance did not attempt to answer. 

“I took that thousand pounds. I stole it. Don’t say anything! 
Don’t try to excuse me! I want to face things. I told myself 
I would write and tell you; tien I told myself I would say it 
when you came back. But when you did come ”—she halted for 
a second—‘ when you did come, Nance, you loved me, you ad- 
mired me, you respected me, and—and [I couldn’t. When you 
asked me for the money that night at Tuffnell, I knew [ would 
have to find it and pay it back without making any confession 
to you.” 

A sound that was almost a moan escaped Nance’s lips. 

“Yes!” Clodagh cried; “yes! I know exactly how great a fool 
I was. But what is done is done. The day you drove to Wynchley 
with Lady Diana and Walter, I stayed behind to write to Mr. 
Barnard and ask him to advance me the money. But somehow I 
couldn’t do that, either; and then—hate me, Nance! Hate me, 
if you like! Lord Deerehurst came to me when I was most dis- 
heartened, most depressed, and offered to lend me the money.” 

“And you took it?” Nance said, almost quietly. 

“T took it. Yes, I took it. I have always been like that— 
always—always; grasping at the easy things, letting the hard 
ones slip by. And now! Now!” 

* Now?” . 

“Nance, listen!” She took a swift step forward. “It was be- 
cause of that loan that I couldn't 
slight him since we came back 
to town. You were right—you 
were quite right in all you ad- 
vised; but I couldn’t do it. He 
had lent me the money. He had 
seemed my best friend. I felt I 
couldn’t do it—until yesterday. 

* But yesterday, when he left, 
and Walter spoke of him, I 
knew there was no choice. It 
was my own happiness or his 
friendship. And I—I decided 
for my own happiness.” 

She stopped, and drew a quick, 
deep breath. 

Nance clasped her hands, fear- 
fully conscious that more was 
still to come. 

* When I have a difficult thing 
to do,’ Clodagh went on, “ I must 
do it quickly. I can’t wait, I 
can’t prepare and plan, I can’t 
brood over things. After Wal- 
ter left yesterday, I decided that 
what must be done must be done 
at once. I made up my mind 
that I would see Lord Deerehurst 
to-night; that 1 would be quite 
candid with him, explain my po- 
sition—and appeal to his gener- 
osity to let our friendship end.” 

“Then to-night ?—” 

“ To-night was all a deception. 
I had no headache—I wasn’t ill. 
I shammed it all, that I might 
be alone.” 

“And while we were at the 
theatre, you sent for him—?” 

“No! I went to Carlton 
House Terrace to see him.” 

“ Went to see him! Clo!” 

“T said you could hate me! 
Do hate me! Despise me! Think 
anything you like! I went to 
see him; I went to his house— 
at night, alone—thinking, be- 


lieving— Oh!” She made a 
gesture of acute self-disgust. 
‘Nance, need I say it all? 
Need I? Need I? Can’t you 


understand without my saying? 
All that I had imagined about 
his friendship was untrue. Such 
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people don’t understand friendship. All along he had been wait- 
ing, quietly and silently, like one of those horrible hawks we used 
to watch at Orristown—waiting to swoop down when the right 
moment came.” With an almost hysterical gesture she put her 
hand to her throat. 

Nance’s face had become very white, but in the intensity of her 
pity and love she did not dare to approach her sister. 

“Clo,” she whispered, “ you must tell Walter.” 

Clodagh’s face suddenly flamed. 

“Tell Walter! Tell Walter that I owe Deerehurst a thousand 
pounds—that I lied to him and to you all to-night, that I might 
go alone to Deerehurst’s house! You don’t know Walter! There 
is only one thing in the world that I can do—that I must do— 
and that is to go to Ireland and arrange about raising money on 
my share of Orristown. It can be done somehow. Father did 
it. I shall not eat or sleep or think until that thousand pounds 
is paid.” 

Prompted by a swift and eager impulse, Nance’s face flushed, 
and she ran forward. Then almost as she reached her sister’s 
side her expression changed. She suddenly curbed her im- 
petuosity. 

“Perhaps it would be a good idea,” she said. slowly. 
would you like to go?” 

“To-night if I could. 
hands over her face 

Nance stood watching her for a moment longer. Then she 
slipped softly to her side and put one arm about her neck. 

“Don’t be sad, darling,” she murmured. “Don’t be sad. You 
shall go to Ireland to-morrow, if you like; and all the planning— 
all the explaining to Walter and to everybody—will be done by 
me. 


* When 


I feel: oh, T feel—’ Clodagh put her 


And so it came to pass, in the extraordinary way with which 
events sometimes precipitate themselves, that at four o’clock on 
the following afternoon Clodagh was borne swiftly out of Pad- 
dington station on the first stage of her journey to Ireland. 

The long railway journey and the night crossing to Ireland still 
lay between her and action. She looked impatiently at her 
travelling companions, an uninteresting brother and sister who 
had already buried themselves behind newspapers in their re- 
spective corners of the carriage, and almost angrily she turned 
to the heap of magazines lying beside her; but as she did so her 
glance brightened. A letter which Nance had given her on her 
departure was still to be read. 

In the midst of her perplexities a tender thought flashed over 
her mind as she opened the envelope, and her face softened in- 
stinctively as she began to read. But gradually, as her glance 
passed from one line to another, her expression changed, she sat 
upright in her seat, her bearing altered in a sudden, inexplicable 
manner. The letter began: 


“ DARLING, DARLING CLo,—I must have seemed a wretch last 
night and to-day! I mean I must have seemed very strange, show- 
ing hardly any surprise or sympathy at anything you told me, and 
taking your going to Ireland as though it were a thing that hap- 
pened every day. But, Clo, it wasn’t because I didn’t love and 
worship you, and feel for you in every tiny thing, but because I 
was afraid you would guess what was really in my mind—what 
I was plotting and planning all the time. 

“Clo, I wanted you to go to Ireland because—oh, do forgive me 
for even writing it!—I wanted to get you away. 

“ Dearest, you are to do no more silly things. At the risk of 
hurting you, I am saying this. You used to say long ago that I 
svw more than you, because I looked on, instead of doing things 
myself. Clo, you are not to raise money on Orristown, because 
you have no need to do it. Lord Deerehurst has been paid his 
thousand pounds and you are free—-quite free. 

“My little sister, imagine that my arms are round your neck 
so tight that you can’t be vexed! When you told me last night 
that my thousand pounds really belonged to him, my first thought 
was to say, ‘ Well, let’s give him back as much of it as we have 
left!” But I stopped in time. You were not in the mood last night 
to take the most loving favor in the world. You wanted to sacri- 
fice yourself; so instead of saying what was in my heart, I locked 
it up closely and thought about it all night, and before you were 
awake this morning I sent for Pierce and asked him to lend me 
three hundred pounds—the three hundred we had spent out of 
the thousand. 

“Don’t say anything. darling! Don’t be angry! Don’t even 
think! Pierce was perfectly sweet; he never asked one question, 
and at three o'clock to-day, just after we came back from lunch, 
I sent the thousand pounds in notes to Carlton House Terrace, with 
a eard of yours enclosed. 

“Darling, don’t be vexed! Don’t question it! 
know. It was a debt of honor, in the fullest sense. 

“ And now, Clo, it’s all finished, all done with, all passed, and 
you can repay me the money slowly in years and years. Be happy! 
Oh, darling, be happy! Go back to Orristown, as I would have 
vou to go back, with your heart full of all the great, good, true 
love that Walter and I have for you. 

“Ride and walk and swim, and be without one care, and in a 
week or two, when the hateful thought of last night has been 
swept away by the splendid, strong sea-winds, come back to us, 
a newer, wiser, happier Clodagh. 

“Darling, 1 am, now and always, 

“ Your true sister, 


It is right, I 


“ NANCE.” 


Clodagh closed the letter; then suddenly she rose from her seat 
and stepped from the carriage into the narrow corridor. 
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The engine was swinging forward at great speed; the train 
itself was swaying to the swift motiou; outside, the pleasant Eng- 
lish country seemed to fly past the long line of windows. 

For a second she stood by the door; then she stepped for- 
ward to the open window and, leaning out, let the strong cur- 
rent of air play upon her face, blowing back the hair from her 
temples. 

How good God was! How good the world was! The great 
machinery of the train—the great wheels of life—ground out the 
same sudden song. She was free! By the unlimited- power of 
love, she had been made free! 


CHAPTER XLIITI 


Late on the afternoon that followed her arrival, Clodagh—with 
Larry in attendance—climbed up the uneven path that led from 
the Orristown boat-cove to the house. A considerable change had 
taken place in the weather since the previous evening. The sky 
no longer hung low and motionless above the horizon-line; the sea 
no Jonger shone white and polished as a mirror. A gale had sprung 
up, breaking the clouds and whipping the sea into small, green 
waves. The prospect of a storm stirred her. She felt bound- 
lessly happy, boundlessly confident in this free, open life. 

The night before, after Larry had left her and the first tinge 
of twilight had fallen across the old house, there had been a mo- 
ment in which the ghosts of memory had threatened to assail 
her—to come trooping up the gaunt staircase and through the 
great, bare rooms. But her will had conquered; she had dis- 
pelled the phantoms, and had slept dreamlessly in the big four- 
post bed. 

In the morning she had awakened, as James Milbanke had 
awakened long ago, to a world of light and joy—but with this 
difference, that to him the world had been a thing to speculate 
upon and study—while to her it was a thing familiar—under- 
stood—possessed. 

While she partook of breakfast, and while she visited the 
stables, she kept Hannah by her side, learning from her the 
vicissitudes of the many humble lives around Orristown that 
had been known to her since childhood; then, before the tales 
had been half recounted, Larry had arrived in his boat, and the 
two cousins, like children playing at a long-loved game, had gone 
down together to the boat-cove to where the little craft flashed 
its white sai! like a sea-gull in the sun, and danced with impa- 
tience to he off across the crisp, green waves. 

Clodagh’s first act on landing at Carrigmore had been to visit 
the little, ivy-covered post-office, in the hope that the Orristown 
letters might possibly be intercepted. But the postman had al- 
ready left the village, ard she had no choice but to wait patiently 
for Gbre’s first letter until her return. 

On the shabby hall table, where the silver sconces stood as of 
old, Clodagh found that evening a small heap of letters, and, 
with an exclamation of pleasure, she ran forward and picked them 
up, passing them hastily in review. 

There was a thick, important-looking one from Nance. And— 
yes! the first letter from Gore—the letter she had been waiting 
for. 

For an instant her face fell. It felt thin and disappointing, 
as she held the envelope between her fingers. But almost at once 
it cleared. After all, men had not as much time as women for 
the writing of letters. And this had been written on the day 
of her departure. She looked at the postmark — “ London 
—10.30.” 

Of course he had only had time to scribble a line. How good 
and thoughtful of him even to have sent that line! She turned and 
looked at Larry, her face radiant once more. 

“Larry,” she said, “ will you tell Burke that we'll dine in half 
an hour, if Hannah has everything ready? And tell them to 
have candles in all the sconces. It is to be a dinner - party, you 
know.” 

She gave a pleasant little laugh and turned towards the stairs, 
closing her fingers over her letters in a delightful, secret sense of 
anticipation and possession. 

Her own room was filled with a cold, gray light as she entered 
it—a peculiar light drawn from the wind-swept sky and the pale, 
egitated waters—and she noticed, as she crossed the threshold, 
that the wind roared draughtily down the wide chimney, in a way 
that suggested autumn and autumnal gales. But the circumstance 
made little impression; she carried her own world in her heart— 
and here, in the letter Gore had written. 

In a second impulse of love, she laid the others aside, and 
opened Gore’s envelope. Drawing out the letter, she held it for 
a moment against her face. On this paper his hand had rested 
when he wrote to her. There was a sense of personal contact in 
the mere thought. 

Then, at last, with a smile at her own sentiment, she opened 
it slowly and smoothed out the pages. 

he written lines—secarcely more than a dozen in number— 
danced for an instant before her eyes, then focussed themselves 
with terrible distinctness. 

There was no formal beginning to the letter; it was merely a 
statement made in sharp, uneven characters, as though the sender 
had written under great stress— great emotion or resolve. It 
began: 


“T find that you have treated me with an unpardonable want 
of honor and want of truth on a matter that concerned me very 
deeply—the matter of Deerehurst; and it seems to me, under the 
circumstances, only just and right that our engagement should 
come to an end. A marriage built upon such a basis could only 
have one termination. If this seems hard or abrupt, I can only 
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say that the knowledge of my 
mistake has come hardly to me. 
I shall go abroad again as soon 
as I can make my plans. I am 
glad to think that as no one 
but your sister knew of our en- 
gagement, my action can cause 
no public-comment or unpleas- 
antness for you. 
WALTER GoRE.”’ 


Clodagh read the lines—read 
and reread them. For the first 
time in her life her quick brain 
failed to respond to a first sug- 
gestion; then, at last, as though 
the cloud that obscured her 
mind had been rent asunder, 
conception of all that the let- 
ter conveyed sprang to her un- 
derstanding. 

Walter had written this let- 
ter. Walter had given her up. 
Her face became very white; 
she swayed a little, looking 
about her vaguely, as if for 
some physical aid; then sud- 
denly revolt took the place of 
panic. It was all some horrible 
mistake. She must go to him— 
rend the web of doubt that had 
divided them—if need be, hum- 
ble herself, show him the great- 
ness of her love, until he must 
condone—must forgive—must 
reinstate her in his heart. 

Moving swiftly, she crossed 
the room to the fireplace, draw- 
ing out her watch as she went. 
With a good horse she might 
still catch the last train from 
Muskeere—take the night mail 
from Cork to Dublin—cross to 
Holyhead in the morning, and 
be back in London to-morrow. 

She lifted her hand to the 
frayed and tasselled bell - rope 
that hung from the ceiling: 
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“ Walter! Where?” Nance 
looked round eagerly. 

“VT’ve just told you. In the 
restaurant. But here he is back 
again! He must have been look- 
ing for some one.” 

Nance rose from the quiet 
corner in ‘which they were sit- 
ting, and stepped forward to 
greet Gore; but as he came to- 
wards her, down the flight of 
shallow steps, her smile of wel- 
come died, and a look of surprise 
and concern crossed her eyes. 

“ Walter!” she said, softly. 

He looked round at the sound 
of his name. 

“Oh, Nance!” he said. His 
manner was as quiet as usual, 
but he looked like a man who 
has undergone some great fatigue 
and has not yet found time to 
rest. 

They shook hands in silence, 
Nance’s dark-blue eyes scanning 
his face. 

““Have you heard from Clo?” 
she said at last. “I have. Such 
a dear letter — written in the 
train.” 

He flushed. 

“Yes,” he said, laconically, 
“T have heard. But 1 can’t wait 
to talk about the letter now. I 
only came here hoping to find a 
man I know; they told me at his 
rooms that he was dining here, 
but ’twas evidently a mistake. 
I must say good night.” 

He held out his hand, and 
Nance took it mechanically; but 
as their fingers fell apart she 
stepped forward and walked with 
him resolutely across the lounge. 

In the vestibule she paused 
and compelled him to meet her 
eyes. 


“Walter,” she said, “ some- 











then, by a strange impulse, her 
arm dropped to her side. 

When her journey was accom- 
plished—when she met Gore— 
what had she to explain? What 
had she to confess? 

The vision of herself pleading with him rose vividly before her. 
She, with her passionate impulsiveness; he, with his grave dignity, 
his uncompromising integrity. She recalled the peculiar words 
he had made use of on the day he had discovered Deerehurst’s 
gift of flowers. “I should either believe in you—or disbelieve 
in you.” His critical attitude in their first acquaintance started 
to life at the remembrance of the words. He who expected of 
others what he himself performed. He who, as Nance had said, 
was “so honorable himself.” How would he receive the poor, 
lame story she had to offer? <A horrible, confusing dread closed 
in about her. A week ago she would have gone forth confidently 
to make her confession; but now her faith was less. On the night 
in Deerehurst’s study she had tasted of the tree of knowledge 
had seen things as men see them; and her fearlessness had been 
shaken. 

She looked helplessly round the bare room filled with cold, 
gray light. . 

No. Walter would never believe! Walter would never believe! 
The knowledge that she had lied to him even once would stand 
between them, condemning her hopelessly. An appalling weight 
seemed to press her to the earth. She was cut adrift. She was 
separated forever from all safe, sheltering human things; some- 
where in the dim, far regions where the decrees of fate are made, 
a knell had been sounded. 





CHAPTER XLIV 


ALMOST at the same hour that Clodagh received Gore’s note, 
Nance was seated with Daisy Estcoit in the lounge of the Carlton. 
After her sister’s departure, Mrs. Estcoit had borne her off to be 
her guest at the hotel; and now the little party of four having 
dined in the restaurant, she had gone to her room to discuss a’ 
business letter with her son, leaving the two girls ensconced under 
one of the big palm-trees. 

“How lovely life is, Daisy!” Nance said, suddenly, uncon- 
sciously echoing Clodagh’s words en the day of Gore’s return to 
London. 

Daisy Estcoit laughed. 

“Of course it is—with a trousseau like yours. But look over 
there, by the big palm!” 

Nance had bent to rearrange some roses in her belt. 

“Where? What?” she said, glancing up. 

“Don’t you see?” 

“No. What?” 

“Sir Walter Gore. He just rushed through and into the res- 
taurant. He seems in tremendous haste.” 


Clodagh was borne out of Paddington Station on the first 
stage of her journey to Ireland 
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thing is wrong.” 

Gore’s face hardened. 

“Nothing is wrong.” 

She tightened her fingers round 
the fan she. was carrying. 

“That is untrue, Walter.” 

Something in the entire candor of the words touched him. He 
looked at her with new eyes. 

“You are right,” he said, quietly. “It was untrue.” 

“Then something has happened? Something about Clo?” 

“Yes. Something —something that will break our engage- 
ment.” 

Nance turned very pale. 

“Walter!” she said, faintly, after a moment’s pause. Then, 
before he could speak again, she looked up at him. ‘ Wait for 
a minute!” she said, sharply. ‘“‘ Wait for a minute!” And, turn- 
ing, she hurried back to where Daisy Estcoit was still sitting. 

“Daisy,” she said, “tell Pierce that I have gone out with Wal- 
ter, and that I'll be back in half an hour. Tell him that it’s 
something most—most important.” She spoke hastily, and, with- 
cut waiting to see the effect of her words, turned again and 
threaded her way between the groups of people back to where 
Gore was standing. 

“Call a cab, Walter,” she said. “We must talk. Tell 
him to drive anywhere that will take half an hour,” she di- 
rected, as Gore reluctantly followed her into the hansom that 
drove up. 

“Out Holland Park way,” he said, pausing on the step. “ I'll 
tell you when to stop.” 

He took his seat and closed the doors of the cab. 

“Now!” she said. “What is it? Is it about Deerehurst?” 

At the sudden onslaught Gore started, and, turning round, 
looked at her. 

“Do you think [ am going to talk of such things with a child 
like you?” 

Nance clasped her nands on the closed doors of the cab, formu- 
lating a sudden prayer that help might be vouchsafed her; then 
she spoke, with eyes fixed steadily in front of her. 

“JT am not a child, Walter,’ she said, in a very low voice. 
“ And you must speak to me—for Clo’s sake. And if you won't, 
then I must tell you that I know all about her staying away from 
the theatre the other night—about her having no headache, but 
wanting to see Deerehurst—about her going to Carlton House 
Terrace at nine o’clock—I know it all, because she told me.” 

Gore drew a quick, amazed breath. 

“She told vou?” 

Nance nodded. Her throat felt very dray. 

“Yes. Who told you?” 

He made no answer. 

“ Walter, was it Lady Frances Hope?” 

He put his hand wearily over his eyes. 

(Continued on page 1495.) 
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Miss Olga Nethersole, who is soon to appear in New .- Miss Adele Ritchie, who has left the Comic Opera 
York in an adaptation of a Play by Paul Hervieu Stage and is now playing in Vaudeville 


James K. Hackett in a Scene from “The Walls of Jericho” : 
and position, who marries the daughter of an impecunious 


Vr. Hackett is appearing at the Savoy Theatre in a play by j b 
1lfred Sutro called ** The Walls of Jericho,’ which has been marquis. After the marriage, “ Frobisher’s” objection to his 
running for thirteen months in London. Mr. Hackett plays wife’s devotion to gambling and flirting arouses her to re- 
the part of * Jack Frobisher,’ a miner, ambitious for power bellion, but the pair are ultimately reconciled 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS IN NEW YORK. 
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MISS MARGARET ANGLIN, IN “ZIRA” 


Miss Anglin has achieved a remarkable success by her acting of the part of “Hester Trent” in “ Zira,’ the new play by 
which opened the season at the Princess Theatre. The play, which is founded on 


Henry Miller and J. Hartley Manners 
Wilkie Collins’s story, “The New Magdalen,” tells the story of “ Hester’s” attempt to impersonate a nurse whom she believes 
The climax of the play occurs when the woman whose place she has usurped appears un- 


has been killed in the Boer war. 
expectedly on the scene 
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THE UNDER DOG 
PasapENA. CAL, September 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Will you allow a constant and grateful reader of your 
paper to submit a query to which he has long sought a satisfactory 
answer? I have often noticed, with a certain limited approval, your 
reference to that well-known verse of the “ Sermon on the Mount ” 
which says ‘When thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth,” but never a single mention of the 
passage in the same great work which enjoins upon us to “ Let 
your light so shine before men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” Why is this? Have 
you accepted a retainer from the other side? Can you not find it 
in your heart to print, even though obliquely, an occasional kind 
word in behalf of the weakling who prefers to encourage his fel- 
low men in well-doing by his own example, rather than to give 
himself away with a dull, sickening thud? Surely the under dog 
has certain claims to be heard. When I add my nickel to the all- 
absorbent alms-basin, am I to bury my head in the pew-cushions, 
like an ostrich, or to hold it up proudly, like the neck-or-nothing 
giraffe, as one conscious of noble aims and not unwilling to im- 
part this to the world? . 

As the above axioms flatly contradict each other, of course it 
is your right, as an admitted publie benefactor and patron of high 
ideals, to choose the one you most favor, but it strikes me that 
you ought either to act with general impartiality in the use of 
them, or, at least, if vou rely entirely upon one of them, it is 
your duty promptly to explain the other away @ la Gladstone. 
O for an hour of Gladstone now! though he did admit that even 
editors had their limitations, like Milton’s “ Limitary cherub.” 

I am, sir, 
Howarp Payson ARNOLD. 


ENCOURAGING AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


New York. September 27, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—Manager Rudolph Aronson. for so many years identified 
with theatrical and musical affairs in this country, has been 
travelling abroad for some time, and has come in contact with 
many American vocalists and instrumentalists, all clamoring 
(after years of study and expenditure of nearly all the meagre 
means at their command) for European recognition, and with 
aspirations toward an ultimate success in their native country. 

After a thorough consideration and study of the situation, Mr. 
Aronson (who is now in Paris) has decided to organize the 
* Société Musicale Internationale,” with the idea in view of giv- 
ing two concerts annually in each of the following named cities, 
viz., Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, and Milan, for the purpose 
of “bringing out” worthy American students from those and 
adjacent cities and the principal musical centres of the United 
States, free of any charge to them whatsoever; these concerts 
to have the cooperation of some famous artists and orchestra, 
thus giving the débutants an opportunity of being properly heard 
and judged by both public and managers, and laying the founda- 
tion-stone for their professional careers. 

Mr. Aronson is of the opinion that if but a very small per- 
centage of the sum now subscribed towards art galleries, libraries, 
etc., were devoted to this laudable purpose, eminently satis- 
factory results would be attained. 

I am, sir, Ale. 


A GOOD AMERICAN 


GERMANTOWN. Pa., September 15 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—T. H. Montgomery, to whom you refer in your issue of 
September 16, page .1330, as “an English biologist,” is a good 
American by birth and station, being professor of zoology at the 
University of Texas. I an, sir, 

READER. 


THE ANTISALOON LEAGUE 


CincINNATI, Onto, September 29. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the current issue of your valued journal you say re- 
garding anticanteeners, ‘“ Their concern is to fasten their views 
on temperance on any they can reach by any means and at any 
cost.” 

The same, in a great measure, is true concerning the Antisaloon 
League of Ohio. In the past few years no less than a dozen towns 
in southern Ohio have gone dry at local-option elections, and the 
invariable result has been the increase of drunkenness, lawless- 
ness, and crime in general. In most town—in fact, in all of them— 
there has been started a business men’s club, to join which all that 
is required is to buy fifty cents’ worth of stock in the club. Such 
stock is redeemable at the bar, in bad whiskey or beer, and the 
places, the so-called clubs, are maintained. They are nothing 
more than the old saloons which were voted out of business. Be- 
sides, the moment a town is declared dry, bootleggers with their 
vile poison start on their rounds to prospective customers; hence, 





Correspondence 


instead of a man going into a saloon for a drink, the saloon, with 
its man-killing poison, comes to him. These facts are known to 
the people at the head of the Antisaloon League, and yet they 
continue their crusade with a fanatical vigor. 

The writer has heard it charged, and it sometimes seems as though 
with truth, that the people at the head and front of the move- 
ment were in the Antisaloon League to line their pockets, and 
certain it is that at times their actions make one believe there is 
more truth than poetry in the charges so made. 

Regulation, enforced regulation, will do more good than all pro- 
hibition laws that ever were passed. 

I an, sir, A. K. 


MASCULINE “ BABES ” AND “ BOBBITIES ” 


New York, September 29, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The suggestion of your correspondent who signs himself 
“Elijah Snodgrass ’—and if that is his real name the source of 
his indignation is evident—overlooks one point in his otherwise 
sensible proposal regarding the naming of children. Suppose they 
were given a provisional initial, the name to be supplied later in 
accordance with the character and vocation of the individual? 
Does “ Mr. Snodgrass” believe for a minute that this would pre- 
vent the occurrence of those inane nicknames that mar our English 
nomenclature? Judging by long and disgusted experience, I con- 
tend that it would not. Bulky men weighing 250 pounds, and 
adorned with piratical whiskers, would still be fondly called 
* Babe” or “ Bobbity ”’ by numerous friends and relatives; the 
“ Trixies ” and ‘ Dotties” and ‘ Tinys,” and the rest would con- 
tinue to flourish despite any reasonable attempt at reform. I know 
of an actual case in which a girl baby was christened “ Marie 
Julia Susan Beatrice,” and despite that fact she has been known 
all her life as “ Lily,” and Lily she will be to the end. There is, I 
fear, no reforming the careless stupidity of some parents, and there’s 
where the trouble lies. I am, sir, 

ARNOLD BATEMAN. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE IDEAL LIFE 


Z New York, September 28, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Smr,—I sympathize with “ Crowded Sufferer,” who is weary of 
the close-pressed life, indoors and outdoors, of a great city; but I 
fear his aspirations for a colony of delightful people in some more 
roomy country place are doomed to be unrealized. Old hopes of 
that sort went to smash in Brook Farm, Fruitlands, and other 
ephemeral utopian schemes for a perfect life, and the men and 
women who made the experiments were not lacking in earnest- 
ness or sincerity or the right feeling of brotherhood—or even in a 
capacity for hard work. Does “ Sufferer ” realize, for instance, that 
it takes about a cord of wood a day for a family ir the Adiron- 
dacks to keep warm in winter? This would require some of the 
$5000 fortune he mentions, for the kind of people he mentions 
would not or could not cut the wood themselves. On the other 
hand, if he eschews cold regions and settles in warm ones, he 
would avoid the wintry blasts, but would have instead the musical 
mosquito, the “ whining gnat,” the optimistic flea, and other com- 
pensations, against which even money is unavailing. Let “ Suf- 
ferer ” be easy in his present whereabouts, for he will find no per- 
fect repose this side of Jordan, unless it be in religion. Isaac 
Hecker, one of the Brook-Farmers, sought his desired ideal there 
and at Fruitlands and everywhere in‘vain, until he came upon it 
in the Catholic Church, and founded the Paulist Fathers. Others 
have done likewise in other ways; but all have failed in their 
first quests. Let ‘“ Sufferer” read the lives of these seekers for 
perfection, and grow wise. I am, sir, 

RANDOLPH WEED. 


WHERE ARE THE SOLDIERS? 


New York, September 29, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—As one who is always much interested in the nation’s sol- 
diers and also as a contributor, in a small way, to the support of 
the United States of America, will you be kind enough to inform 
me why it is that we see so little of our soldiers. From time to 
time battle-ships and cruisers come to this port and anchor in the 
North River, where they may be boarded, admired, and inspected 
by those interested. The fact is that ‘these ships, are actually 
overrun with visitors, so eager are naval men that the people 
shall appreciate the strength and dignity of our navy. But where 
are our soldiers? We never see them save perhaps once or twice 
a year, and then in a brief parade down Fifth Avenue or Broad- 
way. The people are just as much interested in them as in the 
ships. Why not let us—who help support them—see them a lit- 
tle more frequently? Let’s have parades from time to time, if 
for no other reason than that of showing the taxpayers the sort 
of men for whom they are paying. All the world loves a soldier 
—much more than it loves a lover. We have soldiers at Gov- 
ernors Island, Fort Hamilton, Fort Wadsworth. Let’s parade 
them once in a while. I am, sir, 

JAMES H. KNOWLBY. 
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(Continued from page 1491.) 

“If you wish to know, it was.” 

“T guessed so. I always hated her. The 
other day, as we drove from Paddington 
after seeing Clodagh off, we passed her in 
the park with Valentine Serracauld. He 
must have seen or guessed, or heard from 
Deerehurst—and told her. He is an enemy 
of Clo’s, too, since the time at Tuffnell. Oh, 
Walter!” She turned suddenly and looked 
at him. “ Walter, have you ever really 
known Clodagh?” 

The pain and question in her voice broke 
through his wounded self-esteem. 

“ Clodagh has made a fool of me, Nance,” 
he said, harshly. ‘“ She has never been 
straight with me—never from the very 
first.” 

“And do you know why?” 

“No; I can’t pretend that I know why.” 

His tone was very bitter. 

* Because she cares too much. She ideal- 
izes too much.” 

Gore made a sound that might have been 
meant for a laugh. 

“1 think it is 1 who have idealized.” 

Nance straightened her small figure. 

“Then you have always treated her 
wrongly. What Clo needs is not to be ideal- 
ized, but to be taken care of. Not to be 
praised or blamed, but to be taken care of.” 
Her brown fingers were tightly clasped as 
they rested on the cab doors. ‘ All her life 
she has wanted to be taken care of—and all 
her life she has been thrown back upon 
herself. Listen, Walter! There have been 
too many clouds between you and Clodagh. 
Neither of you has understood. You have 
been too proud, and she has been too much 
afraid. But I am not afraid.” 


And in the prosaic London cab, with her 
eyes fixed resolutely on the heavy copper- 
colored sky that hung above the house-tops, 
Nance performed her second act of love. 
While Gore sat silent, she poured forth the 
whole mistaken tale of Clodagh’s life, from 
the days in Venice to the hour of her de- 
parture for Jreland. She omitted nothing; 
she extenuated nothing. With a strange in- 
stinct towards choice of the right weapons, 
she fought for her sister’s future. 

When at last she had finished, Gore sat 
for a space, very silent and with bent head; 
then abruptly, as if inspired by a sudden 
resolution, he put up his hand to the trap 
in the roof. 

“The nearest telegraph-office!” he called, 
as the cabman looked down. 

The man whipped up his horse; but Nance 
turned sharply. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“To wire to Clodagh.” 

“To Clodagh ?” 

“e Yes.” 

* But Clodagh doesn’t know! Walter, you 
haven’t told Clodagh? Walter!” 

Gore bent his head. “I wrote’to her the 
night I saw Frances Hope,” he said. ‘“ She 
had _my letter this morning.” 

“This morning!” It was impossible to 
fathom the pain and alarm in Nance’s 
voice. ‘“ What did you write?” 

“Very little. Just that I knew about 
Deerehurst—that I thought it better we 
should not marry.” 

“And she got that letter this morning? 
She has been hours and hours and hours 
alone, believing that you don’t love her— 
that she is left utterly by herself? Oh!” 

“Nance, don’t. I’m sufficiently ashamed.” 

Nance put her hands over her eyes. 

“Tm not thinking of you!” she said, 
cruelly. 

“T know. But remember, there’s the wire. 
We can still wire. I shall tell her that you 
and I are coming for her to Ireland—that 
she will never be alone again.” 

Nance’s hand dropped. 

“But you don’t understand!” she cried. 
“No telegram can reach her to-night. It 
will only get to Carrigmore to-morrow 
morning—and from there to Orristown. If 
we were to give everything we have in the 
world—if we were to die for it—we could 
not reach her before to-morrow!” 


CHAPTER XLV 


Earty on the morning following the re- 
ceipt of Gore’s letter Clodagh stepped from 
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the hall door of Orristown. As she stood 
on the gravelled pathway in the clear, strong 
daylight, she looked like one who has fought 
some terrible battle in the watches of the 
night, and who has been worsted in the en- 
counter. She was pale and fragile, with a 
frightened query in her eyes, as though she 
had propounded some enormous question, to 
which fate had as yet made no answer. For 
a time she stood in a helpless attitude, look- 
ing towards the green hill, crowned with 
sparsely foliaged trees, that fronted the 
house; then, seeming to take some vague 
resolution, she walked slowly forward to- 
wards the avenue, pausing where the grav- 
elled pathway joined the fields. 

She stood still for a moment, then 
turned, recrossed the gravelled pathway, 
passed into the hall, and thence to the din- 
ing-room. She raised her eyes to the picture 
hanging above the fireplace—the picture of 
Anthony Asshlin in his lace ruffles and black 
satin coat, with his powdered hair, his gal- 
lant bearing, and dark, eager face. 

The eyes of the picture seemed to look 
into her own eyes with an almost human 
smile of satire. Innumerable years had 
passed since that reckless presence had filled 
the old room; dice and duelling were gone 
out of fashion; but human nature was un- 
changed—there were still Asshlins of Orris- 
town. 

“Oh, God—” she said, aloud; then she 
stopped. “There is:no God!” she added, 
wildly. “There is no God!” 

At the sudden sound of her voice, Mick 
rose from the corner where he had _ been 
crouching. The sight of the dog calmed 
her; she passed her hand once or twice 

(Continued on page 1497.) 
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(Continued from page 1495.) 
across her eyes, then walked quite steadily 
out of the room. 

He followed her closely; but at the door 
she stopped and looked at him. 

“No, Mick! You cannot come.’ 

By some extraordinary sag Bisel the ani- 
mal whimpered and pressed closer to her 
skirt. 

With a fierce impulse she stooped, kissed 
him once, then, holding him back, slipped 
through the door and closed it. 

He gave a frantic bark of misery, but 
she did not pause, she did not even look 
back. Walking rapidly, she passed across 
the hall and out into the open. She was 
conscious of no fear, only of a desolating 
loneliness—an enormous sense of futility, of 
finality. Last night she had looked into 
the eyes of fate, propounding the ques- 
tion of how she was to carry on her life, 
and to-day she had read the answer in the 
face of the portrait. 

She hurried on unseeingly, covering the 
same track that her father had covered on 
the night when he had ridden out and 
met death on the dark headland. 

Before she was aware of it she passed 
round a curve of the path and came full 
upon the scene of her father’s accident. She 
paused, gave a faint gasp, and involuntarily 
put her hand to her throat. Her destina- 
tion was nearer than she had thought. 

In a vague, startled way her eyes scanned 
the place, roving from the chasm in the cliff 
to the sweep of short grass. Down below 
her, three hundred feet away, the sea made 
a curious sucking noise, as it filled and re- 
ceded from some invisible fissure in the 
rocks. 

Still with her hand to her throat she tip- 
toed forward to the edge of the chasm. 
Then suddenly she drew back, trembling and 
giddy. Beneath her, at what looked an in- 
credible distance, the clear green waters 
formed a narrow estuary, shadowed by the 
towering rocks. They were like a grave, 
those waters—so secret, so full of mystery. 
Again she forced herself to look, compelling 
her unwilling eyes to travel up and down the 
great sweep of red sandstone, from the grass 


at the edge of the abyss to the dark 
water, from the water back again to the 
grass, 


She would not be a coward in this last 
moment. She had never been a_ physical 
coward. 

She stepped back; she took one dazed 
look at the world that, until yesterday, had 
been so very fair; she drew one long, shud- 
dering breath, closed her eyes, and went for- 
ward. 

But at her first step, something or some 
one came rushing down the cliff behind her. 
She gave a terrified cry, opened her eyes, 
and recoiled from the chasm. A moment 
later she had turned, trembling, crying, ut- 
terly unnerved, to find Mick leaping round 
her. 

“ Mick!” she cried, tremulously. 
“Mick!” Then a voice called to her, and, 
looking up, she saw Hannah, her hair 
dishevelled, the yellow envelope of a tele- 
gram held in the corner of her apron. 

“The fright you gave me, Miss Clodagh!” 
she began. “Sure, I’d niver find you at all 
only for the dog.” 

Then she stopped, looking sharply at her 
mistress. 

“Miss Clodagh, what is it all? 
home; come home, my lamb!” Her 
dropped suddenly. 

But Clodagh still stood white and _ sha- 
king; she had been too near the verge to 
be easily recalled. 


Come 
voice 


Hannah came slowly forward, extending 
her arm. 

Clodagh took the telegram. Without 
thought or interest she tore it open, and 
her eyes passed mechanically over the 


written words. Then suddenly it slipped 
from between her fingers, blew a little way 
across the close grass, and fluttered down 
over the edge of the cliff 

As it disappeared she turned. Her face 
was entirely without color; her eyes had 
the dazed look of one who is confronted 
with a great light. 
_ “Hannah!” she cried. “Hannah! There 
is a God, after all! There is a God!” She 
swayed suddenly, and the old servant, rush- 
ing forward, caught her in her arms. 

THE END. 
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a FREE 


No more comprehensive treatise on drawing has ever been pub 
dollars would not buy separate volumes 

The chief object in offering the books 
at a reduced price is to show the character of our instruction 
in drawing and to interest the public in the work of our school 


R. FRITSCH, New Orleans, La., says: ‘1 cannot say half 
1 was greatly 
surprised to receive such fine books, containing so much valuable 
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~ Germany’s Largest Steamship 


Germany follows close behind Great 
Britain in the construction of transatlantic 
liners, and recently there was launched at 
Stettin the largest steamship ever built in 
Germany. It is the Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria for the Hamburg-American Line, and 
represents the latest developments in that 
type of vessel designed for large passenger 
and cargo capacity than for high speed. 
Thus in dimensions the new German liner 
is inferior to the new twenty - five - knot 
Cunarder now under construction, but her 
tonnage (25,500) and her displacement (35,- 
500 tons) are somewhat greater. 

Inasmuch as the twin-screw engines are 
designed for a sea speed of but 17 knots, it 
has been found necessary to provide for 
17,500 horse-power, which is far less than 
is required for the high-speed liners. The 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is 699 feet in 
length, 77 feet beam, and 87 feet deep from 
boat-deck to keel, there being eight decks, 
through which pass automatic hoists and 
elevators. The dining-saloons will be ar- 
ranged on the restaurant plan, and meals 
served 4 la carte, so that passage tickets 
will be sold, if desired, independent of the 
food. ‘There will also be facilities for exer- 
cise and recreation, which should be appre- 
ciated by ocean travellers. The new steamer 
will really be a large town, having a popu- 
lation of 1849, of which 530 will camprise 
the crew, while there will be 532 first-class 
passengers, 301 second, 218 third, and 268 
in the steerage. 





Heat in Crowded Rooms 


SoME novel conclusions as to the physio- 
logical action of air in crowded rooms have 
recently been reached by Dr. Paul, of the 
Breslau Hygienic Institute. This authority, 
as the result of extensive experiments, main- 
tains that the unpleasant effects on persons 

sent in overcrowded apartments are due 

“to the retention of heat by the body, 











and is not, as is the generally accepted 
theory, produced by the volatile products 
emitted by the skin and lungs. The human 
body under normal conditions loses heat not 
only during the process of respiration, but 
also by the evaporation of moisture, con- 
duction, and respiration. If the air, as is 
usually the case in a crowded room, is of 
high temperature there can be little loss by 
conduction, while if it contains a high pro- 
portion of moisture, as is also likely under 
such conditions, this process is also hin- 
dered. Furthermore, when a body is sur- 
rounded by others at the same temperature, 
heat losses by radiation are very incomplete. 
Dr.. Paul, therefore, endeavored properly to 
regulate the heat, and found that by re- 
ducing temperatures he was able to elimi- 
nate headache and other disagreeable symp- 
toms, even when there was present in the 
air fifteen per cent. of carbon dioxide, and 
it was saturated with respiration products. 
If the temperature was not properly regu- 
lated the unpleasant symptoms were en- 
countered even with absolutely pure air, and 
the retention of heat was shown by a dis- 
tinct rise in the body temperature. 





Where Extremes Meet 


Durine the brief summer season the in- 
habitants of a certain little New Hamp- 
shire village have amusing encounters with 
the modern world as typified by the “ sum- 
mer boarder.” 

Recently a lady of artistic tendencies, 
who was staying in the village, went into 
the little country store to ask for cigarettes. 
After much rummaging the storekeeper at 
last produced a very dusty-looking package 
of an all-tobacco variety. 

“No, not that kind,” said the stranger, 
impatiently. “I mean the kind that ladies 
smoke.” 

“Waal,” responded the storekeeper, 
stroking his chin, reflectively, “I guess the 
kind of ladies ez smokes up here smokes 


pipes.” 
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An Alibi 

AMONG the many good stories of humor- 

ous happenings in court told by Attorney 
Watson, of Pittsburg, is the following: 

“A prominent attorney of Kansas City 
who was retained as counsel for the defence 
in a criminal case in the city named suc- 
ceeded in getting his client out of a pretty 
bad situation by means of an alibi, which 
the attorney presented to the court in so 
novel a way that it was little short of mas- 
terful. 

“ At the end of the trial the attorney was 
overwhelmed by congratulations from his 
colleagues of the legal fraternity, who spoke 
in the highest terms of admiration of his 
able work. To these felicitations there were 
added those of the learned judge himself, 
who observed, 

“* A fine alibi, that, and mighty well put!’ 

“* Well,’ modestly responded the lawyer, 
‘I myself think it was rather neat. Of 
those that were offered me it was by far the 
best.” 





Literal 


A BrooktyNn public-school teacher says 
that she once required a pupil to compose a 
sentence with the word “dogma” as the 
subject. The pupil, a lad of ten, after some 
deliberation, submitted his effort. It read 
as follows: “The dogma has five pups.” 





Good Congressmen 


A REPRESENTATIVE in Congress from the 
West tells of an amusing request which he 
received from one of his constituents. 
“Dear General,” the letter said, “for a 
long time you have failed to send me any 
bound volumes containing eulogies of dead 
members of the House. If convenient, 
please remember me in this respect, for there 
is nothing that I enjoy more than reading 
obituaries of dead Congressmen.” 
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Broken English 


ENGLISH is said to be one of the most 
difficult languages in the world for a for- 
eigner to learn. The verbs and prepositions 
are particularly puzzling. A professor in 
an Eastern college tells of the troubles of a 
Frenchman with the verb “ to break.” 

“JT begin to understand your language 
better,” said my friend, M. de L——, to me, 
“but your verbs trouble me still. You mix 
them up so with prepositions. 

“> saw your friend, Mrs. S , just now,” 
he continued. “She says she intends to 
break down her school earlier than usual. Am 
I right there?” 

“Break up her school, she must have 
said.” 

“Oh yes, I remember; break up school.” 

““ Why does she do that?” I asked. 

** Because her health is broken into.” 

“ Broken down.” 

“Broken down? Oh yes. And, indeed, 
since the fever has broken up in her town—” 

“Broken out. Will she leave her house 
alone?” 

“No; she is afraid it will be broken— 
broken— How do I say that?” 

** Broken into.” 

“Certainly; it is what I meant to say.” 

“Ts her son to be married soon?” 

“No: that engagement is broken — 
broken—’” 

“ Broken off? Ah, I had not heard!” 

“She is very worried about it. Her son 
only broke the news down to her last week. 
Am I right?” 

“No; merely broke.” 











Radium and Diamonds 


Nor only organic materials such as the 
fibres of threads does radium attack, but 
even such a mineral as the diamond, which 
is able to resist so much. At the recent 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Kimberley, Sir 
William Crookes, the celebrated English 
chemist, described his experiments with 
radium on diamonds and the curious re- 
sults that were attained. The diamond re- 
sponds readily to the bombardment of the 
“beta” radiation, and scintillates brightly, 
showing an induced radioactivity, while if 
the contact of the stone with radium 
bromide is of sufficiently long duration, a 

HE illustration shows the new model Columbia Electric Brougham, colorless diamond will acquire a beautiful 
Mark LXVIII. blue color, which materially enhances its 
It is much lighter than any electric Brougham previously value. This effect is permanent, and a 
made, admitting the use of resilient Pneumatic Tires. stone so colored will not lose this property 
The maximum speed is 18 miles an hour. after exposure to the action of acids and 
There are many important improvements. other chemicals and submission to intense 
Five speeds forward, three reverse, give flexibility of operation. heat. 
Its appointments are correct, its conveniences of travel ‘‘ de luxe” Furthermore, the induced radioactivity 
throughout. — . F also resists such hard treatment, and it is 
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ceed previous Columbia Electric Broughams, which have been favorite change has been wrought ‘considerably be- 
TOWN vehicles of people who have and demand the best of every- aeeaS the surface. A diamend that is bom- 
thing, in New York, London, Paris and other large cities. barded by the wobiuiak matter from the 
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: soles $e ; ; Pe This, however, may be removed by chem- 

ical treatment, but experiments with the 
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Batteries, the only thoroughly efficient and practical vehicle electric- are apparatus indicate that the 
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IN speaking of the humorous side of legal 
proceedings, a New York lawyer tells of an 
extraordinary verdict rendered by a jury in 
a a : Arkansas. The jury had gone out to a 
i i erate upon the question whether the de- 
Financial fendant had inflicted damage upon the prop- 


erty of his neighbors by permitting his cat- 
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Meteorology above the Clouds 


Trav interesting scientist the Prince of 
Monaco has recently been engaged in some 
important meteorological experiments in the 
Mediterranean Sea which have been carried 
on from his yacht, the Princess Alice. These 
are designed to study atmospheric conditions 
in the upper air by means of unmanned 
balloons, or, as they are termed by the 
meteorologists, ballons sonde. They lift to 
considerable heights in the air recording ap- 
paratus, which on its return to earth is 
found by the investigators, and the records 
are then studied. In these experiments a 
new type of balloon was employed, and the 
method consisted in taking two balloons of 
thin rubber, each about five feet in diameter, 
and attaching one to the other, together 
with a float, so that the apparatus could 
readily be picked up at sea after its descent. 

The upper of the two balloons is charged 
at a less pressure than the lower, and con- 
sequently acts as a parachute after the latter 
bursts on reaching air sufficiently rarefied. 
The recording apparatus then gradually 
sinks, and is recovered from the surface of 
the water. In some of the balloons an elec- 
tric device is arranged to cut loose the 
lower balloon when the barograph, or re- 
cording barometer, indicated a sufficient alti- 
tude. A maximum altitude of 29,200 feet 
was attained and a minimum temperature 
of —46.3° Centigrade. The balloon ascends 
at a speed of about 18 feet a second, but 
on its downward journey is somewhat 
slower, averaging about 1514 feet per sec- 
ond. It is from balloons and kites that 
meteorologists must obtain their knowledge 
of the upper air which is essential to the 
growth of knowledge in this science, and, 
furthermore, it is desirable and necessary 
to know such conditions over the large 
bodies of water which make up so great a 
portion of the earth’s surface. Especially 
is this true of the Atlantic Ocean, where 
further information about atmospheric con- 
ditions would prove most acceptable to 
meteorologists in both Europe and America. 





Nothing Doing 


Durine a lecture tour that James Whit- 
comb Riley once made through the State of 
Missouri he found himself one day compelled 
to put up at a particularly uninviting hos- 
telry in a town not far from Jefferson City. 

Mr. Riley says that when, after a hard 
night on a shuck mattress, he came down 
to the villainous-smelling ‘“ dining-room,” 
he was in anything but a cheerful and amia- 
ble frame of mind. He seated himself at a 
table opposite a rough - looking fellow who 
was busily engaged in conveying his food 
to his mouth by means of his knife. “I 
might have suffered this without complaint,” 
says Mr. Riley, “ but when he began to dig 
with that same knife into the dish of but- 
ter placed upon the table for the common use 
of all who might be seated thereat, I felt 
that it was my duty to offer some remon- 
strance. 

“*See here!’ exclaimed I, indignantly, 
“do you expect that others at this table are 
going to partake of that butter after you 
have gouged your knife into it? 

“The stranger smiled complacently. Final- 
ly he replied: 

“*No, suh, I do not. The fact is, my 
fren’, I aim to eat all that butter myself!’ ” 





His Reason 


A youna man from the South who had 
secured a position in a mercantile house in 
Philadelphia had, at the recommendation 
of a fellow employee, engaged board and 
lodging in a private family. The family 
were extremely devout. Before each meal a 
long grace was said. To their dismay and 
horror the new boarder sat bolt upright 
while the others at table reverently bowed 
their heads. When the second day passed 
and the man from the South evinced no dis- 
position to unbend, the good lady of the 
house could endure the situation no longer. 

“ Atheism?” asked she, sharply. 

“No, madam,” humbly responded the new 
boarder, * boil.” 
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front rank on all sideboards at leading Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants. 


Bottled only by H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, RHEINBERG, GERMANY. SINCE 1846. 
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SOME GOOD POINTS 


ABOVT THE BEST BITTER LIQVEVR. 


A drink with a purpose—for pleasure and profit, Makes 
every meal welcome. Indigestion impossible. Good health 
assured. That’s ‘“UNDERBERG.’’ Is, and should be, in the 











ENJOYABLE AS A COCKTAIL AND BETTER FOR YOU. 


6,000,000 Bottles Imported to the United States. 
At all Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Wine Merchants, Grocers, etc. 
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Bed Clothing should be warm and 
Blankets and thick counterpanes 
should never be put upon the bed. The 
weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare’and is unhealthy. 
Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only eight ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, will 
not slip or rustle. 


light. 


ing Blankets. 


of A Well-known Scientific Principle. 
Every bed should have one between 
sheet and top cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, 
full size; or we will send three full size 
for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS Co. 


Dept. 7 
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Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
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WELLINGTON 
HOTELS WESTMINSTER 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The WELLINGTON, 7th Ave. and 55th 
St. Modern, fireproof; telephone and 


Cost less than wash- 
They are an application 


pdr bath in every apartment; E. P., 
2.00 per day and up. 


The WESTMINSTER, Irving Place an@ 
16th St., one block East of Union Square, 
Remodeled at a cost of over $100,000; 
telephone and electric lights in eve 
room; 75 new bathrooms; E. P., $1.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio per day and up. A. W. EAGER 
. . ° 

















rEAD THE TRAVELLING THIRDS 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 





Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine,spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of Rg | or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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The Dog: ‘‘ Thank heavens, I’m out of it this time!’ _7,5,, « Punch.” 
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GOOD DOGS, A WAGON 


AND 


DU PONT SMOKELESS. 


E. I. Du Pont Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


















LITHIA WATER 


Has Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It 
Has a Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Bright’s Disease ‘ Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel = 


L. Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme 


and 1 Hammond, Wm. H. Drummond, I. N. Love, 
Albuminuria of G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 
Hodges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page Massie 

Pregnancy _ and Geo. Ben Johnston. 


Uric Acid Troubles ‘Roberts Bartholow, James K. Cook, Hunter 


McGuire, John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, 
and ) Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan 


Inflammation of )5S. Davis, Jr., Jas. L. Cabell, P. B. Barringer, 

the Bladder | tml Se 
Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 

Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 








Every time you press a key and 
print a letter on a typewriter, you 
use from 2 to 8 ounces of force. 

Every time you return the car- 
riage to begin a new line, you use 
from rt pound to 4 pounds of 
force. 

40 letters a day, averaging 26 
lines, 50 characters to a line, 
means from 7540 Ibs. to 30,160 
Ibs. of force expended. 

No wonder typewriters wear 
out and operators get tired. 

The lowest figures above rep- 
resent the Fox Typewriter, the 
others, practically every other 
typewriter than the Fox. 

The heavy tension of these 
other typewriters is necessary in 
order to operate the machine. 

THAT’S WHY Fox Type- 
writers outlast all others. 

THAT’S WHY Fox operators 
do more work. 


Let us send you one at our 
expense, So you can prove these 
statements. 

At least send for our catalogue. 


Fox Typewriter Co. 
600-640 North Front Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Two Prisoners 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Author of P 
“Gordon Keith,” ‘A Captured Santa Claus,” etc. 


Molly is a little poor girl who is so lame 
she has to stay in bed. She is one 
prisoner. Then there is a bird in a cage. 
He is the other prisoner. Then there 
is a fat puppy which belongs to a rich 
little girl on the hill. And the puppy 
helps to set the two prisoners free. It 
is all very interesting indeed. 

Five dainty Full-Page Drawings in colors 

by Virginia Keep. Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 


Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL 
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Best Line to Chicago and the West—New York Central. 
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